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BITBRBATUBRA. 





THANK GOD FOR SUMMER. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


I loved the Winter once with all my soul, 

And longed for snow-storms, hail, and mantled skies ; 
And sang their praises in as gay a troll 

As Troubadours have poured to Beauty’s eyes. 


I deemed the hard, black frost a pleasant thing, 
For logs blazed high, and horses’ hoofs rung out; 

And wild birds came with tame and gentle wing 
To eat the bread my young hand flung about. 


But I have walked into the world since then, 
And seen the bitter work that cold can do— 
Where the grim Ice King levels babes and men 
With bloodless spear, that pierces through and through. 


I know now, there are those who sink and lie 
Upon a stone bed at the dead of night, 

I know the roofless and unfed must die, 
When even lips at Plenty’s Feast turn white. 


And now whene’er I hear the cuckoo’s song 
In budding woods, I bless the joyous comer; 
While my heart runs a cadence in a throng 
Of hopeful notes, that say—“ Thank God for Summer!” 


I’ve learnt that sunshine bringeth more than flowers, 
And fruits, and forest, leaves to cheer the earth; 
For I have seen sad spirits, like dark bowers, 
Light up beneath it with a grateful mirth. 


The aged limbs that quiver in their task 

Of dragging life on, when the north wind goads— 
Taste once again contentment, as they bask 

In the straight beams that warm their churchyard road. 


And Childhood—poor, pinched Childhood, half forgets 
The starving pittance of our cottage homes, 

When he can leave the hearth, and chase the nets 
Of gossamer that cross him as he,roaws. 


The moping idiot seemeth less distraught 
When he can sit upon the grass all day, 

And laugh and clutch the blades, as though he thought 
The yellow sun-rays challenged him to play. 


Ah! dearly now [hail the nightingale, 
And greet the bee—the merry-going hammer— 
And when the lilies peep so sweet and pale, 
I kiss their cheeks, and say—“ Thank God for Summer!” 


Feet that limp, blue and bleeding, as they go 
For dainty cresses in December’s dawn, 
Can wade and dabble in the brooklet’s flow, 

And woo the gurgles on a July morn. 


The tired pilgrim, who would sbrink with dread 
If Wiuter’s drowsy torpor lulled his brain ; 

Is free to chouse his mossy summer bed, 
And sleep his hour or two in some green lane. 


Oh! Ice-toothed King, I loved you once—but now 
I never see you come without a pang 

Of hopeless pity shadowing my brow, 
To think how naked flesh must feel your fang. 


My eyes watch now to see the elms unfold, 
And my ears listen to the callow rook, 

I hun: the palm-trees for their first rich gold, 
And pry for violets in the southern nook. 


And when fair Flora sends the butterfly 
Painted and spangled, as her herald mummer; 
“‘ Now tor warm holidays,” my heart will cry, 
‘The poor wil! suffer less! Thank God for Summer !” 





FRENCH AND ROMAN REPUBLICANS. 
ODE TO LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Louis Naro.zon—I won't say that he 
“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” 
Buta seers President should be 
Republican himself—I wild say that. 
When Rome shook of her priestly yoke, 
What right had you to put your spoke, 
I beg to ask you, in her common weal? 
Wnat ground had you for interference, 
When of the Porse she made a clearance, 
Pray, who call’d you with her affairs to deal ? 
The Romans may be right or wrong, 
I don’t care which, in turning Pius out, 
And sending all the Cardinals along 
With that good Pontiff to the right about ; 
But let them choose their form of government, 
And what's the odds, so long as they’re content? 


Are you to cram down their reluctant gullets, 
The kind ot Constitution you think best, 
By means of swords, and bayonets, and bullets ? 
Against such tyranny I must protest. 
I — wonder you ’ve the cheek 
To talk about your République. 
In dignity you merit an advance ; 
There is a post which you are fitter far 
To fill than to be Presipent or France ; 
Instead of that, you ought to be the Czar 
The Roman people to coerce and menace ; 
You send your howitzers and bombs, ' 
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With Ovprvyor to play the modern Brennus— 
What of this intervention comes? 
Disgrace, defeat,—in point of fact, 
Your troops got regularly whack’d. 


How could they stand against a foe that sung 
The Marseillaise, or fail to be 
Taken aback, dumbfoundered, and unstrung, 
Met with Mourir pour la Patrie? 
To chant such strains till they are hoarse, 
The citizens of France must know their brothers 
Of Rome, possess the right, of course, 
As perfectly as any others ; 
Also to dance and caper at their pleasures, 
Round Trees of Liberty in sportive measures : 
In short, their own Republic to enjoy, 
So long as other folks they don’t annoy. 
All well for you, if France sball acquiesce 
Quietly in her own stultification ; 
If not, you’ve got yourself into a mess, 
From which I wish you happy extrication. Punch. 





LONGING FOR REST. 


Into the woods, into the woods! this fret 
And bustle of the big o’er anxious world 
Likes me not: hither, gentle winds, and let 
Your blue and rustling pinions be unfurled 
To bear my vexéd spirit far away 
Into the bosom of yon dusk old wood, 
Winding as the valley winds for many a rood : 
Westward the burning chariot-wheel of day 
Is in the chrome dyed ocean axle-deep ; 
Haste, ere the twinkling dews o’er the green earth shall creep! 


Tis featly done. Oh! now at length repose 
Shall find me, here, where nothing is that breathes 
The spirit of unrest. How richly those 
Rays that come streaming where the king-oak wreathes 
His warped and gnarléd boughs, make the moss floor 
Ot this vast temple seem mosaic-wrought ; 
Each knoll’s an altar whence ascends untaught 
The willing incense of the flowers, that more 
Than all mute things on earth their homage pay 

To the dear love that keeps their fair forms day by day! 


Here would I worship too, listening the note 
That ripples out upon the stirless air, 
In sweet wild gushes from the ruffled throat 
Of some winged minstrel: how that music rare 
Brimfills my sense with stillest quietude ! 
Alack, ‘tis past, and silence and repose 
Reign in twin sisterhood: yon meek wild rose 
Her silken leaves, with softest tints imbued, 
Hath folded in the shade, and now appears 
When wet with dew more sweet, like Innocence in tears. 


Dear dreamy wood! Ha! the small aspen leaves 
Are quivering in a white and misty beam ; 
In the deep-shadowed foliage it weaves 
A silver-tinselled tissue, that doth seem 
Meet for the bridal robing of the fay 
That queens it in this forest; upward see 
The clustered stars that glitter witchingly, 
That shed o’er many a lone ship’s ocean way 
Their soft dispassioned lustre: oft when care 
Hath fevered and harassed, I’ve blest their radiance fair. 


I would not wish a sweeter home than this, 

Since man his brother still wi/d vex for nought; 

Even kere, where rival lowers entwining kiss, 

And all things yield their beauty, Heaven-taught, 

To bless each other. Tremulously faint 

Gleams by the river brink yon glow-worm’s lamp, 

Where now he banquets him on rank weeds damp, 

With beaded dew; while, simply sad and quaint, 

Night-winds a low and dirge-like cadence bring 
Where cloistered in dim shade the owl sits sorrowing. 


Oh! sure there is a wordless eloquence 
Breathed treely forth within these leafy gluoms. 
The odour which all verdurous things dispense, 
The birds soft nestled in the drooping plumes 
Of the all-muffling ivy, and the clear 
Unhindered glory of the moon, that makes 
A glittering heaven of dew-stars in the brakes, 
Whisper my sorrow-burthened heart that here 
For every wo there is a gracious balm, 

For all its o’erwrought fears a hushed and holy calm. 





‘THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER X. 

[have said before that John Faunce’s nature was elastic under disap- 
pointment; but one cannot see one’s fairyland vanish, like a dream of 
the night, with a laugh and a light heart. For the last year he had been 
figuring in a magnificent romance, the characters, events, and gay scenery 
of which his fancy had supplied with a facility that made the brilliant 
composition a labour of love; for a whole twelvemonth that ardent 
soul had been revelling in a vision, the fabric of which was baseless. 

Yet his spirits rose again as he felt the pressure of his new uniform; a 
pressure unpleasant in after-life, and tending to apoplexy, but at this pe- 
riod grateful as the clasp of a soft white hand. He fancied he might 
have been deceived ; perhaps he had expected too much; besides, he 
had seen but little of his companions, and they would yet be all he had 
anticipated ; and, if it came togbe worst, he should be all the more free 
to study his profession. : 

The first part of i: which he studied was rudimental enough, consist- 
ing of marching drill, manual and platoon, and sword exercise, all of 
which, I lament to say, he tired of in a day or two. In this he differed 
from Plodde, who took wonderful pleasure in such pursuits; and when 
any alteration in fire-arms or the mode of handling them was introduced, 
would get a book oi instructions and drill himself by the hour very se- 


d critically, calling out sharply, ‘‘ As you were!” when he did 

a thesnah eieeewuves satisfocterily, and sometimes*even st - 
tizing his owd performance of a novement by the remark, “ Very bad, 
indeed, sir!” But, unhappily, though with this example before him, 
John’s zeal did not extend to the lower branches of the art; and he re- 
joiced when the sergeant who was his instructor in them reported him 

in his drill. : 
bag yt oe mode of life John was at first quite unable to settle down 
to any thing; feeling, moreover, trackless and without a guide. But 
though his visions had faded, he still clung to a methodical belief that he 
was in a gay, delightful profession, just as a man may keep his yy 
for a short time after his religion is gone. He acted up to this su - 
tion by attempting various recipes for jollity. He fraternized with any 
and all of his comrades ; sat with Dingle for a whole forenoon together, 
imagining that his silence might be mental abstraction, and his apathetic 
manner, the resalt of adreary philosophy; and received old Rellick’s 
visits, with which he was favoured sometimes two or three times a-day, as 
a very high honour, listening attentively to the anecdotes of the immortal 
veteran, which, next to their grand characteristic, were principally re- 
marable for entire absence of point. It was, perhaps, unlucky for John 
that Trant went on leave on the day following our hero’s arrival in bar- 
racks. ote . 
By the especial favour of Fortune he rose at once to a position in regi- 
neil 7h. which mere intellect could never have obtained for him. 
t chanced in this way. ; 

, On the morning fixed for the decision of Harkett’s wager, a deputation 
waited on that gentleman to remind him of it; a necessary measure, as it 
happened, for he appeared to have forgotten it altogether. Being at 
length persuaded that he must play or pay, he went reluctantly to the 
stable, followed by the rest in procession, of whom John was one, to 
get Stunner saddled for the performance. Each of Harkett’s stud was 
remarkable for some peculiarity which would have caused the generality 
of purchasers to shun the animal, but which he applauded as a particu- 
lar excellence. One was a puller, certain to kill anybody who dared to 
ride him without a Chifney bit. Another was an equine progressionist, 
that, in noble emulation of the human species, had a way of walking on 
his hind legs rather embarrassing to a timid horseman, and was, conse- 
quently, ridden with a martingale, which restricted his sphere of obser- 
vation to the bit of ground between his forefeet. Another was an old 
hunter called Demos, got by Flippancy out of Humour, once a famous 
Irish horse, but now become a hack in his old age. He had some queer 
tricks; for instance, to catch him when out at grass, you must take in 
your hand a sieve or empty corn-measure (a lock of hay wouldn’t do), 
when he would ismmediately come up and allow himself to be haltered ; 
then, before being mounted, he always required to be patted and called 
“Poor old fellow.” Sometimes he would take the bit in his mouth and be 


off like split—tio Holding him; sometimes he would rear, and fall back 


Though very good across country, he had a way of unexpectedly balk- 





ing a fence in mid career, leaving his rider to shoot over his head ; a fea: 
he once performed in a little burst over the Widow M’Cormick’s estate, 
on which occasion he was badly ridden by one O’Brien. Stunner shared 
this last peculiarity with him, which rendered him particularly unsafe in 
a case like the present. ; ; 

The horse was brought out, and Mr. Harkett got into the saddle with 
a very determined face, but with the feelingsof Mazeppa. There were 
some preliminary adjustments of stirrups and other minor points, and 
then they repaired to the scene of action, where Harkett’s ory in 
the wager was engaged in measuring with his pocket-handkerchief the 
height of a fence put up for the occasion in the middle of a long strip of 
turt behind the stables. All being found correct, Stunner was put at the 
leap, and went up very boldly to within a couple of yards, when he 
dashed round so short as nearly to squeeze Harkettt against the palisades 
at the side. Again he went at it with the same result. If oaths or whip- 
cord could have persuaded the a animal, the leap would have 
been accomplished; for the rider, with much profane remonstrance, 
lashed him into a lather of foam, and most of the spectators were per- 
suaded that it was none of Harkett’s fault if he didn’t win the bet; but 
Stunner knew better, and was quite certain that he couldn’t oblige Mr, 
Harkett more than by declining the fence. Atlast, in a very decided re- 
fusal, the rider’s leg was jammed so hard against the palisades, that he 
declared himself compelled to dismount. 

[have mentioned that John was a good rider. I can’t say much for 
his judgment; but his seat was capital, and his pluck undoubted. He 
would charge a wall, having, for aught he knew, a quarry on the other 
side, with a reckless courage which, had he possessed the additional re- 
quisite of a green old age, might have qualified him for an Indian gener- 
al. Burning to distinguish himself, he now came forward and offered to 
ride Stunner at the leap. Harkett was at first astonished at his presump- 
tion, but at length consented, granting him a rather ungracious permis- 
sion to break his neck if he chose. So John mounted, and taking a pres 
liminary canter round the barrack-square to soothe the horse, put him at 
the fence. When Stunner caught sight of it, he zigzagged and snorted, 
intending to refuse this time on his own account; but he felt his rider 
was in earnest; and acut of the whip anda lift at the right moment 
sent him over, much to his own astonishment and that of the spectators, 
touching the top rail with his fore and hind legs. Instead of testifying 
any gratitude to John for winning him the wager, Harkett hated him on 
the spot; and fancying himself a deposed monarch, he at once, with a 
morbid sensitiveness unusual in modern royalty (which has shewn a 
calm philosophy under reverses, and a happy faculty of yielding to cir- 
cumstances), wrote to his agents to negotiate an exchange. 

So John rose on the ruins of Harkett’s despotism into all the populari- 
ty of a new-made president. He was, in particular, courted by a party 
to whom a character for information or genius would simply have made 
him contemptible. This consisted of a few daring spirits who had pierced 
with intuitive sagacity, the mystery of the savoir vivre, at the head of 
whom were Larkins and Dashwood, a couple of subalterns who had never 
noticed John until now, and he, immensely flattered by their patronage, 
entered at once with characteristic ardour into their method of enjoying 
lite. These gentlemen, despising tea and such-like emasculating liquids, 
always drank beer at breakfast, after the good old Elizabethan fashion, 
generally coming to parade we d inebriated. Then, being great pa- 
trons of the ring, they would take lessons in boxing, or hire a drag and 
drive through the town, one of them blowing a horn, to the great terror 
and admiration of the inhabitants, and consequent exaltation of the arm 
in public esteem, which prestige they would augment after mess by sal- 
lying forth in all manner of epicene costumes and defying the constabu- 
lary. From these predatory expeditions they returned laden with the 
drdinaoy trophies of door-kuockers, sigu-boards, and scrapers, varied by 
occasional emblematic mural adornments, such as the gilt pestle and 
mortar from over the druggist’s door; a ae Wellington boot, 
with a preternaturally high instep and no calf, which it cook eight of 
them to carry; and a great patten, also symbolic of the proprietor’s craft, 
which might have belonged to the spouse of the wearer of the said boot. 
On one occasion, flushed with a = success they met with in knocking 
a police.nan’s hat over his eyes with impunity, they carried by secret as- 





sault the Black Lion himself, who had from time immemorial stood on 


on his rider; and he always shied ata red rag, or the glitter of steel. 
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his hind legs over the door of the principal hotel, apparently in the act 
of delivering  cricket-ball which he held in his fore-paw. They after- 
wards atiacked the sigu-board of the Royal Oak, which had long excited 
their cupidity, whereon a couple of Republican troopers were'seen pranc- 
ing with long spears beneath a tree, trom amid the branches of which 
King Charles looked furtively out, wearing on his head a crown, as is 
customary with fugitive monarchs. In this latter action they were re- 

ulsed with some loss; three of their number, of whom John was one, 

ing captured and lodged in the cage. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Puddicombe, who was accused of breaking a policeman’s head with 
his own truncheon, sent a note to Plodde, requesting him to act as his le- 
gal adviser, since his peculiar studies must bave rendered him the best 
possible authority in cases of assault and battery. But John Faunce was 
weak enough to be ashamed of his part in the adventure, especially when 
h’s name appeared with the rest in a local newspaper, called The Com- 
mercial Patriot, under the head of “ Military Outrage ;” in which the edi- 
tor demanded to know “if the lives, houour, and property, of Eaglishmen 
were to be at the mercy of a ruffian soldiery?” This paragraph (which 
greatly diverted the other parties alluded to) had so wide a circulation, in 
consequence of its vigorous and manly language, that it found its way to 
St. Pyne’s, where the emotions it excited may be imagined from the fol- 
lowing letter, written by Amy on the occasion :— ; 

Dear Jacx.—Oh, how can I describe our distress at that shocking paragraph 
in the newspapers! But we are all convinced, of course, that some unprincip led 

rson has made use of your name to screen himself from the consequences of 
fi crime, except grandmama, who persists in saying that you have been demor- 
alized by the vile associates bey must necessarily consort with, and that she 
shouldn't be the least surprised if you ended in being transported! Isn't it dread- 
ful? When she said it mamma got up and left the room, and I was so shocked 
that I believe I cried; but papa re-assured us, by saying it was quite a common 
trick among old offenders to use other people’s names, and that he once knew a 
young man whose father cut him off with a shilling in consequence of a person, 
who was transported for picking pockets, having passed himself off for him. He 
desires if you have any difficulty in proving a something (I don’t quite understand, 
but it means you were somewhere else), that you will send for Townsend from, 
Bow Street, who is used to such matters, and will set it right. He is writing 
himself, and will tell you more about it. Do send and relieve us quite, by saying 
you have rid yourself of the dreadful imputation. 

It would make you very conceited to know how much we miss you. Mamma 
does nothing but set'your room to rights as if you were coming home in the even- 
ing, and I see papa’s spectacles get quite moist sometimes when he looks over 
your favourite buoks. For myself, I wish you at home all day long; which is 
very good in me, for I have risen into accidental importance in the family since 

our departure—now the sun is set, they begin to think moonlight not a bad thing. 
ut, ah, Jack! I shall be so glad to see you; and there will be such lots of fruit 

is year, for the garden is one mass of pink and white blossoms. By the bye, I 
am working you a waistcoat so magnificent, that on coming home you must be 
Cautious about wearing it in the garden, or Tom Barry may shoot you for a jay- 

ie. You don't say in your letter to me how you like your brother officers ; ‘and 
want to know if any young lady is in love with you, which I don’t doubt, for in 
your uniform J think you irresistible, and I believe you have some such idea 
yourself. With kind love, dear Jack, 
Your affectionate, 
Amy FAunNceE. 

P.§. Fortinbras is very fat, and wants work ; Lancaster is thinner than he was, 
in spite of my petting—he certainly pines after you. 

Fortinbras was the young horse, the successor of Hamlet. Lancaster 
was a tom cat of eccentric habits, and so prominent a personage at St., 
Pyne’s, that I know not how I forgot him. He was a descendant in the 
third generation of the one whose untimely fate I have recorded, and was 
originally called Whisker ; but having become thin and gaunt trom disso- 
late habits, his name was changed to Gaunt: this, by a natural connex- 
ion of ideas, became John of Gaunt, and then the Gaunt being dropt, 
he was simply John; but as there were two other Johns in the family 
this was found inconvenient,—the vicar sometimes answering when the 
cat was addressed, so that his Christian name was abandoned, and he was 
eventually known by the title of Lancaster. He was much attached to 
our hero, and would sometimes see him a mile or 80 on his way to town, 
waiting in the hedge till he came back. Considering he bad been brought 
up In a parsonage, he was a very immoral cat, having, immediately on 
coming of age, established a harem in the barn, which was generally well 
filled, and where he reigned despotic as the sultan. Another weakness 
was his attachment to young poultry, which he invariably kidnapped and 
ate when they happened to stray to any distance from the maternal wing. 

As Jon did not know what reply to make to these inquiries from home 
(“ home questions,” Puddicombe called them), he thought it best to say 
nothing, and leave Time, the great unraveller, to solve the difficulty. The 
notoriety he and his companions had acquired puta temporary stop to their 
incursions into the town ; but as their spirits would not stand bottling they 
were allowed to flow into smaller channels within the precincts of the bar- 
racks, where they were principally vented in practical jokes, for the most 
part directed against Plodde, wholedthe lifeofa dog. Forty times a-day his 
studies would be interrupted by messages from one or other of them, reques- 
ting to borrow some irreligious work or popular novel, the name of which 
was an abomiuation to him. Then, handbills would be printed and posted up 
about the town, offering pecuniary rewards for the “ recovery of a Ro- 
man helmet, the property of Captain Plodde, supposed to have been lost 
by him when returning from a convivial meeting of the Odd Fellows, 
Clab,”—leading to the inference that Plodde had been intoxicated on the 
imaginary occasion. Great packages, too, would arrive directed to him, 
which were generally found to contain nothing but pipe-clay ; and some- 
times he would receive by the post a sealed parcel, with a note, “ recom- 
mending to his attention the accompanying standard work on strategy,”— 
the said work being Jack the Giant Killer ; or a pocket spirit flask, such 
as sportsmen carry, alluded to as ‘“‘a compendium of field fortification.” 
Though all attempts to trace the authors of these inventions were futile, 
Plodde guessed them with tolerable accuracy, but never showed other 
—_— of resentment than a lofty scorn, which would have become Corio- 

anus. 

After John had assisted at a few grog parties in other fellows’ rooms, it 
occurred to him that he ought to return their hospitaiity. With this view 
having ordered a supply of liquor from the mess, he hurried tohis quarters 
immediately after duner to prepare all things for the recepticn of the 
guests, whom he had invited during the meal. On entering his apartment 
he beheld his retainer, Mr. Hubbard, Jeaning against the table, on which 
he had upset the candles and a couple of bottles—next, in a very strange 
way, he staggered against the chest of drawers, knocking over the looking- 
glass and a few phials of scent and pomatuin—then making a manly effort 
to recover himself and stand upright, he dived into the fire, from which 
John providentially dragged him, before he had suffered any damage 
more material than a baid spot burnt on the crown of his head. John 
was very much shocked at this sudden attack, which he concluded was 
some sort of fit, and now remembered that he had frequently noticed his 
retainer’s utterance grow thick and indistinct towards evening, which he 
had attributed to a throng of ideas crowding each other on their way out, 
his expressions at the same time becoming so exceedingly learned as to 
be almost unintelligible. Deeply commiserating the unfortunate man, 
whose illness he now perceived to be periodical, he assisted him down 
stairs to the kitchen, where his wife and family dwelt. On their way 
thither, Mr. Hubbard several times manifested a disposition to descend 
the stairs head foremost, which John prevented, by holding him with hu- 
mane condescension round the waist; the sufferer, who was evidently 
wandering in his mind, muttering something about “ another glass,”—a 

hrase which he subsequently changed for “ an additional supply of stimu 
ts.” On arriving at the kitchen door, his wife, aroused by the clatter 

of their descent, was in waiting to receive them, and, as Joha thought, dis- 
piayed very little feeling on the occasion. Being confided to her charge, 

. Hubbard held on for a moment by the doer-post to steady himself, and 
with a flash of his ancient dignity said, addressing Johu,— 

“ Sir, [ do assure you that this unhappy occurrence is more to be at- 
tributed to sleep than to drink.” 

Here his eloquence was cut short by a hiccup, and John, perceiving 
the poor man to be delirious, at once sent for the surgeon of the regiment, 
who was just setting off to aa eveniug party, requesting him to come with 
all speed. I lament to state that this person behaved in a very inhuman 
manner, merely saying, after looking at the sufferer, that ‘‘ the fellow was 

nk, and ought to be sent to the guard-room.” However, drunk or not, 
John was deprived of his services or this cccasion, and had to make the 
necessary arrangements himself. Accordingly he went round all the 
rooms in the passage to collect glasses and chairs, and having put a kettle 
on the fire, sat down to await his guests. 

Presently they began to arrive in correct evening costume: that is to 
say, military from the waist downward, but the upper garments bearing 
a fanciful resemblance to those of sailors, coal-heavers, and gentlemen’s 

sin undress. For sometime they sat and smoked with the gravity 
of a council of sachems; the chimney smoked, too, in a way that it sus- 
passed their united efforts to rival till they were quite enveloped, and saw 
Portions of each other's taces only by glimpses ; then, the window being 
opened to remedy this, admitted such a quantity of rain (for it was a wet 
night) as to drench those who were sitting on the window-seat to the 
skin, the draught at the same time putting the candles out, so that the 
were obliged to shut it again ; and shortly the voice of the invisible Pud- 


dicombe was heard to state that he was going up the chimney to get out 
of the smoke. Just asthe mist began to clear, and they were growing 
very happy, there was a knock at the door, und a figure entered, inquiring 
in a voice that turned John into stone, if Mr. Faunce lived there? Dash- 
wood, who fancied he recognised in the speaker a dua of his acquain- 
tance, recommended him to walk off if he didn’t want to beshied down 
stairs; but John, hurrying torward, seized the unknown by the hand—it 
was the Vicar ! 





THE ANGLO-FRENCHMAN. 


A singular character appeared in France about the year 1772, under 
the name of Thomas Dhéle; but he was the son of an English baronet, 
and his real name was Hales. He was born in Gloucestershire in the 
year 1740, and his father being fond of adventure, was anxious that the 
only descendant of his house should encounter the perils of the sea. As 
soon, therefore, as the discipline and the studies of child hood were over, 
he was sent into the navy. In this service he visited almost every part 
of the world, and afterwards took up his abode in Italy, where he resid- 
ed a considerable time, aud whence he finally removed to Paris with the 
wreck of his patrimony. i te 

Dhéle was now above thirty years of age; and though his constitution 
was much impaired by dissipation, he still had a very handsome person. 
The lines of his face bore a striking resemblance to some of the English 
court portraits by Van Dyck, the mouth wearing an expression of care- 
less disdain. : L 

He soon spent his all at Paris; and finding himself penniless, he be- 
gan to write plays for the Italian theatre. Such was his talent, that his 
very first work was deemed a masterpiece. He wrote slowly, tor he 
never liked to retouch his work; he said that the judgment of to-morrow 
had no more value than that of to-day. By this employment he realised 
above a thousand crowns a year at an average. But what was that to 
an English baronet who had spent a fortune? His sudden poverty, how- 
ever, did not in the slightest degree alter the pride either of his feelings 
or manners ; his bearing indicated the geutleman, however mean his at- 
tire. Grétry, who had left notes on the life and character of Dhéle, says 
that he has seen him for a long time almost naked, but yet inspiring no 
pity. ‘His noble and severe countenance seemed to say, ‘1 am a man, 
what can I want?’ It was the haughtiness of a Spaniard, with the com- 
posure of an Englishman.” ; 

He was one of the ablest critics of his day, though he never wrote his 
critiques. In matters connected with the drama there was no appeal 
from his judgment; and so clear were his views of the political horizon, 
that the newsmongers often framed their articles according to his prog- 
nostication of the probable course of events. But out of consideration for 
the writers, as well as respect for himself, he never spoke of this, or 
claimed the credit due to his superior penetration. 

His first piece at the theatre in association with Grétry was “ Le Juge- 
ment de Midas.” The original wit of Dhéle, sottened by the lively and 
beautiful music of Grétry,elicited the highest applause from the Parisians, 
and the authors were loudly called for. Dhéle, very shabbily attired, 
came forward with perfect gravity, and without appearing either pleased 
or annoyed—* This,” said he, ‘is the prescribed epilogue of my com- 
ed Saad 

Sous afterwards, Dhéle and Grétry, who always lived on the best 
terms with each other, completed “ L’Amour Jaloux,” the ground-work 
of which is taken from the English comedy of the “ Wonder.” It was 
played first at Versailles; and on the day of its representation, while 
Grétry was strutting about at the chateau, unable to conceal his elation, 
Dhéle was quietly seated at the table of a tavern, like a man who had 
retired from the vanities of life. The success of  L’Amour Jaloux’”’ was 
still more brilliant in Paris at the Italian theatre; and people began to 
make inquiry as to who or what this gifted Englishman might be. The 
odd stories told of him only served to raise their curiosity still higher ; 
and many were anxious to judge of his eccentricities {rom their own per- 


“What else ?’’ 

“You are beautiful.” 

“Well?” : 

“TI love you.” 

The Italian theatre was discontinued; the young lady set out for Italy 
and it proved the deathblow of the poor philosopher. For his consola. 
ticn, she promised to await him at Venice. He spent two months endea. 
vouring to obtain money to follow her; but in vain. No charitable son| 
came to his assistance. Grétry offered him a hundred louis, but jt 
was for a comic opera which was to be finished before he set out. Be. 
taking himself to work too assiduously, he again became ill, and having 
once taken to his bed, he never left it but for his grave. 

He had by his pillow a travelling book, and the opera which he had 
commenced. The situation of the persons of his piece occasionally di. 
verted his mind, and led him for a time to forget his sorrows; but grief 
at length quite overcame the poor patient. He refused to admit any one 
whatever to visit him, desiring to dwell continually on the thoughts of 
his love and his despair. At the last hour, however, Grétry contrived to 
obtain access to his room. 

“Well, Dhéle ?” 

“ Better.” 

“ And our opera ?”* 

“ Two acts.” 

Dhéle was carefully turning over the leaves of the travelling book. 

“What are you looking for there ?’’ 

“* My way.” 

“Where are you going?’’ 

“To Venice.” 

“Is this a serious passion then?” 

“Yes.” 

Dhéle, who had raised himself up, now sunk back on the pillow. Gré- 
try was struck with the sudden pallor of his countenance and the wild. 
ness of his eye. : 

“Would you likea drink?” asked Grétry. 

“No.” 

“What do you wish for, my poor friend ?” 

“ The travelling book,’’ said Dhéle, and expired immediately. 


‘ 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


In the age of Elizabeth, the Eoglish drama seemed to start into ma- 
ture existence rather by creation than by the process of slow and gradu- 
al growth. Banished during the civil wars, and corrupted by the Resto. 
ration, and even by the Congreves and Wycherlys of a generation later, it 
regained much of its peculiar national vigour during the reign of the comic 
writers of the eighteenth century. Never was the theatre a more essen- 
tially national amusement than in the age when Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
the two Colmans wrote for the stage ; when Pritchard, Garrick and Sid- 
dons trod the boards of Drury Lane or Covent Garden; and Macklin and 
Foote, treading in the paths of Cibber, united the parts of author, actor, 
and diner-out of the first lustre. 

The French revolutionary wars, and the rise of a new poetical and r.- 
mantic literature, deprived the stage of its pabulum. None of the great 
writers and poets of the Scott-Byron era were really successful on the 
stage. The actors a generation ago were as good as ever. The grins of 
Mathews, Liston, Dowton, and Munden were as broad as those of Quick, 
Suett, and Parsons had been, but new dramatic writers were wanting. 
The great theatres kept playing the comedies of the old stock after they 
had ceased to hold the mirror up to the manners of the town, and after 
two-thirds of the allusions had ceased to tell ; aud instead of original 
pieces, the grand resource was the translation of French plays. The con- 
sequence was, that as soon as London came to have a permanent French 
theatre, the rich and fashionable ceased to frequent Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden; and in this they were imitated by that portion of the middle 





sonal observation. “If I appear to them a singular man,” said he, “ it 
is only because they are not simple. A simple man—that is what I 
am.” 

The Duke of Orleans, learning that Dhéle generally passed his after- 
noons at the Café du Caveau in the Palais Royal, disguised himself one 
day, and went down to see him. He founda remarkably grave man, 
sitting with his legs sometimes crossed, sometimes stretched on a chair, 
musing at leisure, and quite regardless of allaround him. Ifhe engaged 
in conversation, he spoke little, but always well; he never took the 
troable of telling people what they must already know ; and he inter- 
rupted the loquacious by saying in a dry tone, “ That is in print.” If he 
approved, it was by a slight bow of the head; if he was teased with non- 








sense, he crossed his legs, locked them tightly together, took snuff, and 


class that apes the aristocracy. Hence the jargon about the decline of the 
national drama. Thedramain Great Britain has declined because it has 
ceased to be national, and because nine-tenths of the se-called natioual 
dramatists are translators from the French; for who that has ever seen 
‘*La Reine de Seize Ans’ could endure to have the sparkling wit of Bay- 
ard decanted into the vapid “ Youthful Queen?” One mightas well ex- 
pect to enjoy champagne served from pewter quart pots. Last year the 
English actors petitioned the legislature to be allowed protection against 
foreign competition; but they would have acted with greater wisdom 
had they petitioned Dickens and Thackeray to send their comedies to thie 
Hay Market instead of Bouverie Street. 

Bat the great cause of the swamping of the English drama, is the tila 
of music which has set in from the continent with such irresistible firce. 





looked in another direction. The duke, knowing that Dacéie was in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, sent him next morning ‘a hundred louis by a valet. 

“You will say that this is the first payment fallen due of a pension 
which the Duke of Orleans grants to Monsieur Dhéle for his eloquence. 

The valet found Dhéle lying on a bed which was anything but luxu- 
riously soft. 

‘Do I disturb you. sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“You were asleep ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘You are Monsieur Dhéle ?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Shall I shut the door ?”’ 

“No; for if you chatter much longer” —— 

‘Don’t disturb yourself; Iam come from the Dake of Orleans.” 

“ Well?” 

“‘ He sends you the first payment of a pension which his royal highness 
grants you for your eloquence.” 

“‘ That is well.” 

“Here are a hundred louis.’’ 

“‘ One for you.” 

‘Ts that all I am to say to his royal highness ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

ss But”. 

“‘Begone—the Duke of Orleans knows my eloquence.” ; 

Within three or four months afterwards the hundred louis were all 
gone, as may easily be believed. The Duke of Orleans having had * Le 
Jugement deMidas” played at his own residence, gave Gréty a hundred 
louis to divide with Dhéle. Grétry wrote to Dhéle with his share of the 
money. He answered the servant,“ [tis right.” Grétry, alittle piqued 
at having no reply to his letter, hoped that Daéle would answer him ia 
person; but twenty times he met him in vain. At last he could not help 
saying, ‘ You no doubt received” —— “ Yes.’’ Dhéle added not another 
word. 

He was heid up as an example of ingratitude for seeming to forg et 
his benefactors. But did he forget ? ; 

One day at the café he was insulted by a man who had lent him money 
withoutany security. ‘Here 1 am forced to fight a duel with myself,” 
said Dhéle; “it is asad waste of time.’’ The creditor and debtor, to 
avoid delay, withdrew, unattended, to a garden in the neighbourhood. 
Scarcely had they drawn swords, when Dhéle, who had the advantage 
of superior height and self possession, very adroitly struck his adversary’s 
weapon into the air, aud said with his usual gravity, ‘If | were not your 
debtor, I would kill you; if we had wituesses, 1 would wound you; we 
are alone, I furgive you.” 

During the time of his greatest distress, he called one day at the ltouse 
of a friend who had just gone out, and his eye was caught by a handsome 
pair of small clothes made of lilac silk. He considered that his own had 
served its time,put on his friend’s culotte without the least ceremony, 
and walked off, delighted with his good fortune. By and by the friend 
returned home, and found a rag at the foot of his bed. ‘“ My culotte, 
where is my culotte?’" The reply was, that Dhéle had been there ; but 
he could not believe that Dhéle would be guilty of such an act. In the 
evening, however, he visited the Café du Caveau, and at the first glance 
he recognised his property; Dhéle saluted him as usual. The friend, 
more and more surprised, tapped playfully on Dhéle’s leg. 

«Ts it not there ?” 

“Yes,” said Dhéle with the greatest coolness; “ I had none.” , 

A disease of the chest, the consequences of dissipation and breathing 
so constantly the atmosphere of theatres and taverns. brought poor Dhéle 
to the brink of the grave about the beginning of the year 1780. He ral- 
lied, however, as the spring advanced; and thinking he had escaped all 
dauger, he returned to his labours. He had become seriously attached 
to Signora Bianchi, an Italian actress, who condescended to think him 
amusing, and who perhaps admired him for his simplicity. With all his 
imperturbable gravity, he was a perfect child in the society of a female. 
The self-possessed Englishman really loved with all the delicate senti- 
mentality affected by a Frenchman. Yet he spoke of his passion, as of 
everything else, without cireumlocution. 

“Have you nothing more to say, Dhéle?” asked Signora Bianchi one 
evening. 

“T love you.” 








The natural philosopher may like it or dislike it, but it is far too remar- 
able a sign of the times to be left unnoticed by the student of living man- 
ners. Let us hope that a prejudice against music which exists in the minds 
of many men of the highest attainments in science and literature, is grada- 
ally giving way to the sentiment that the science of sweet sounds is as 
essential a part of civilisation as the vivification of form and colours by 
sculpture and painting, and that the perfection of civilisation is neither in 
science alone—in commerce alone—nor in the purely imitative arts—but 
in the concurrence of all. How catholic is the spirit of a Fuseli as com- 
pared with that of many of our greatest one-sided thinkers! “ I know,” 
said he, ‘that the productions of Mozart and Beethoven are of tie high- 
est excellence, because the best judges say so; but to me they give uo 
more pleasure than a finely fore-shortened limb of Michael Angelo does 
to an unpractised eye.” 

But there never was any period of civilisation in which all the arts 
flourished simultaneously, tod have probably never will be. In the per 
ception of the graceful in form, nothing has equalled the age of Pericles; 
in painting, or the vivification of colour, there is the rise of the art in the 
fifteenth century, and a dreadful falling off after the conclusion of the 
seventeenth, for Vanderheyden, the last of the Dutch school, died in 1712, 
and Carlo Maratti, the last of the emiuent painters of Italy, in 1714. Mu 
sic is the only one of the fine arts in which the present can be called 8 
really luminous period; and it requires no great power of divination ‘ 
foresee that when the present cycle of musical production is completed. 
the names of Rossiui, Meyerbeer, and others, will be enshrined as classics 
by a generation as remote from them as we are from the great Italian aud 
Flemish painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

With the fact of London being the only capital in Europe that ever liad 
at the same time two first-class Italian Operas, it can no longer be said 
that we are not a musical people. Mere fashion will not account for this: 
it is not to be denied that a decided taste for highest-class music has de- 
scended rapidly to all branches of the middle ranks; and we therefore 
imagine that a more familiar acquaintance with the management of [tal 
ian theatres, both Cisalpine and Transalpine, and the manners and cus 
toms of the profession, will not prove unacceptable. 

The musical capitals of Italy are Naples and Milan. All the talent o! 
the south converges to the former city; that of the north to the latter. 
Here are the great conservatoires, as they are called. where the young mu- 
sical idea is taught how to shoot; and here are the largest aad best-ap- 
pvinted theatres; but both in instruction and stage appliances Naples 
takes the precedence of Milan. The theatre of San Carlo in the former 
city is larger than that of La Scala in the latter, and the conservatory of 
Naples has a higher reputation than that of Milan; the late director hav 
ing been Zingarelli, and the present being Mercadante, the most — 
tific of all the modern Italian composers. But any one from the north q 
the Alps would wonder how the science of sweet sounds could be learne 
in such a place. He might think it rather the hel/ of Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy ;” for while he is almost inclined to smile at the groaning of # 
violoucello, which the small legs of a tyro can scarcely compass, a violin 
at his right ear jars painfully on the nerves, of which he is no sooner 7 
sible than a wind-instrament, which the performer has scarcely streng'! 
suflicient to sound, strikes so disagreeably on the other tympanum, the 
he thinks of Tasso’s “ Rauco suon della Tartarea tromba.” : : but 

Most of these youths belong to the humbler classes of society, 9 
strange fortunes and misfortunes often bring upon the Italian stage ; 
male and female singers who have never passed through a conservatory” 
For instance, a young man of ancient and noble family, passing rich pote 
an appanage of forty pounds a year, has cultivated music as au ey 
his voice and style have been admired; his small patrimony is stil! | , 
ther reduced by the gaming-table: or, discontented with vegetating yt 
small provincial capital, he covets the easily gained wealth of the Ope i 
of London or Paris. He changes his name. His musical education * 
complete, for he has done little else but sing all his mornings these a 
years; a few months’ practice in the provincial theatres acquaint oo 
with the routine of stage business; and in a few years he makes al 7 
come in Paris or London quadruple that of the richest of his ge = 
This produces the most curious contrasts in the families of Italian el 
residmg in London. A tenor or bass is perhaps a man of exquisite vol 
lished manners, whose relations one may have seea in the best os ae 
Italy ; while the beautiful and now accomplished prima donna, W ancl 
passed through the conservatory, has for a protector some brother or 


both 
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Che Albion. 








as od ame 
from a village of the Abruzzi or Bergamese, with sun-burnt features, huge 
brown hands, and an incomprehensible patois 
Masical education is frequently carried out in towns where there are no 
onservatories, on the speculation of a music master, who receives 4 
2 ciety of a young singer's profits fora term of years—a sys‘em which 
ayes rise tosome amusing lawsuits; since the pepil, if highly successful 
on the stage, usually gets restive long before the expiration of the term 
mentioned in the contract. The arrangement, however, is usually advan 
tageous to both parties; for these undertakers of musical education are 
enerally in relation with the conductors of theatrical agency, through 


whom most engagements are made in the earlier stage of the career of an 
ist. 
“teens very rarely begin with the larger theatres of Italy, but general 
ly with those of the third or fourth class. In the first rank are Nap : 
und Milan, which have good singers all the year round. In the secon 
are the Fenice of Venice, the Pergola of Florence, and several others, 
which shine in their full lustre only daring the carnival. In the third 
rank are those towns that have their good Opera singers not duriug the 
carnival, but in spring and autamn. The fourth class may be considered 
to be those that have their Opera season in summer, or a carnival season 
of inferior singers. At the last-mentioned places may be heard the same 
singers who in after-times become famous. In the little town of Cremo- 
na,in the year 1835, the writer of this article saw the early campaign of 
Marini, then unknown to fame, and now the excellent firat bass at the 
Queen's Theatre—for London and Paris, or latterly St. Petersburg, ab- 
sorb the prime of a siuger’s vocal powers; the best performers on the 
Italian stage being either those whose reputation is not quite in full 
bloom, or who have been superseded as favourites in France and Eng- 
and by younger and more vigorous powers. The consequence is, that 
while in London treshness and strength of voice are combined with dra- 
matic experience in the same individual, on the Italian stage they are in 
union with a merely peninsular reputation ; or if there be a European 
name and artistic experience, they are conjoined with an organ somewhat 
the worse for the wear. But these old singers, although giving less 
pleasure to the Italian public, contribute by their style of performance to 
model the rising generation, and to keep up the native school of the lyric 
drama, in which even the Germans with their more profound musical 
science, are decidedly inferior to the Italians. 

Thus owing to the demand for young sicgers in the theatres of the 
north, the tasting of wine and tea is not better understood at the Docks 
of London than the ¢aséing of singers of rising talent in Italy. The 
tasters know by a singer’s countenance, before he opeus his mouth, whe- 
ther he be a bass or a tenor, and on hearing him, can not only tell exact- 
ly what are his voice and style, but what they are likely to become. 
These tasters are always a sure annoyance to a manager in possession of 
asinger engaged under a remunerating contract ; and the mancuvres and 
counter-manwzuyres between thom are like the intrigues of politics and 
law. The greatest manager of modern times was a certain Signor Barba- 
ja, who, during all the prime of Rossini’s genius, was the /mpressario, or 
undertaker of the principal theatres of Italy, and had in fact a sort of 
musical monopoly of the Italian capitals. One evening, seeing through 
the hcle of the curtain a person whom he kuew to be a taster for the 
Opera of Paris, and dreading that he might have some design upon his 

prima donna, he waited until the grand scena of the lady was ended, and 
stationing himself at the side-scene, declared with enthusiasm that she 
had covered the Italian lyric drama with glory. The poor prima donna, 
in an effusion of tears, could scarcely express her gratitude; and the 
warm-liearted manager, findiag her in the melting mood, produced a cen- 
tract for three more years, with a small rise of salary, which was at 
once signed: but a new light broke in upon her on receiving next morn- 
ing, and just in time to be tvo late, a letter from the Paris agent, offering 
her a cousiderably higher sum. Once signed, these contracts are usually 
sv binding that there can be no mistake—the only releasing circumstan- 
ces, such as the burring of the theatre, being especially mentioned. 

An Italian opera consists of two acts—the first always longer than 
the second. ‘“‘ Otello’’ has three acts; “ L’inganuo Felice ’’ only one; but 
these are rare exceptions. The singers absulutely indispensable to every 
Italian Opera are a prima dona with a soprano or mezzo-soprano voice, a 
tenor, aud a first bass. Nearly all the inferior male parts are written for 
bass or bary-tone singers; voices of this description being much more 
abundant than tenors. In many operas principal parts are written for a 
bary-tone ; and a very few, such as 7'ancredi in ‘‘Taucredi,” and Arsace, in 
“Semiramide,” are written for a contralto (a female voice with low notes) 
as there are many good soprano voices for one contralto. All the buffu, 
or comic parts, are written for basses or bary-tones of small compass, 
aud are a sort of refuge for those middle-aged and elderly basses who, 
having no langer sustaining power and tenderness, ake up for the loss 
of their voices by comic acting. This remark is of course not applicable 
to England, where the bulfu parts are filled by singers still in their 
prime. But the distribution of compass is very much determined ia 

new operas by the accidental capacity of tae company for which the 
composer writes; all the etfective notes of a singer being brought out 
with a view to the first success of the opera, which is the grand point. 

After the distributien of parts, the composer tries over all the solo and 

concerted pieces with the singers at the pianoforte, and alters and amends 
according as his judgment directs. Meanwhile the chorus has been prac- 
tising ; aud it is not until both singers and chorus are well drilled at the 
pianoforte that the first insieme, or general rehearsal with the orchestra, 
takes place An orchestra very soon gets its part; and the stage rehear- 
sais ina good company are more for the sake of the groupings of the 
chorus, aud the stage effect, than for any material advancement of the 
purely musical business. 

The first nigh: of representation is one of agonizing suspense to both 
manager and music-director. The singers have all eaten a very light and 
early dinner, and having been fasting for several hours, are in prime vo- 
cal condition, which they aid by a few anchovies or a glass of wine; and 
‘he composer having taken his place in the orchestra to direct the music 
himself, the opera begins. In Naples the royal family usually attend a 
first performance ; and according to etiquette no one can applaud until 
the king sets the example from his box. If an opera, therefore, please at 
first hearing, as was the case with many of those of Donizetti, which 
came out mostly at Naples, the impatience for the signal from the royal 
box becomes feverish ; and when this comes at last, the result is like an 
ice-pent torrent let loose. There is scarcely such a thing as damning au 
= on the firstnight. Any glaring impropriety in the dramatic part of 
the arrangements is unceremoniously hissed ; but final judgment on the 
music is never passed at once, as an opera does not make the instantane- 
ous impression of the spoken drama, and its beauties do not always lie on 
the surface. For instance, ‘“‘ Norma,” now the most popular of Bellini’s 
operas, was coldly received on its first production; bat as the Opera is in 
Italy the nightly lounge, and a sort of social exchange, the merits of a 
new production soon rise to a premium or fall toa discount. But suc- 
cess in Lialy by no means insures a composer a Europeat? reputation ; for, 
on account of the perpetaal demand for new operas for the carnival sea- 
sou, many a musical hero who, like Ricci and Coppola, has conquered a 
Cisalpine reputation, cannot pass the Alps, and tix his productions se- 
curely in Londons Paris, or Vienna; and atirm footing in these capitals is 
the great test of the excellence of either new operas or new singers. We 
may, therefore, now quit the eunny south, and turn our attention to the 
state of music nearer home. 

The history of the [talian Operas of London and Paris previous to our 
own period has been so frequently written, that it would be quite beside 
our purpose to go farther back than 1814. In that year the continent 
was reopeued, and Rossini, by the production of “ Tancredi” at Venice, 
begau the bright part of his career. Previously, Italian music was in 
England little more thana fashion. It was Rossini more than any other 
composer who first created that vivid and widely-spread relish for it 
ne ae taken a firm hold ofeven the middle classes. “ Tancredi,” 

eville,” ** Semiramide,” “Gazza Ladra,” ‘* Cenerentola” and 

the other oporas of this master, were successively reproduced in London 
and Paris, aud held undisputed possession of the Ltalian theatres of these 
cities until 1832, when Bellini divided public attention in the “ Pirater.” 
Both these composers visited London, their persons and manners being 
i panes as their sty les in music. Rossini is strong, lusty, and corpulent, 
= de a goek a lion of by George LV. and the principai nobility, 
¢ Hook, in one of his novels, talked sneeringly of “a great 

personage, such as Siguor Rossiui or the Emperor of all the Russias.” 
Beliiui, whom the writer of this article frequently met during his visit to 
London in 1833, was quite different ; he was slim. pale, and genteel, with 
po sg Ae ed A pangell We ore that he was on one 
pest, gr ye ne vam an a tte . understand the British 
tape le Th en ured toexp ain the functions of each part of 
— y: ; vt appear surprising when we see whata sad 
isiuess foreign dramatists and novelists make of Lords and Commons. 
pe np we nf carey eee reading, makes a peer and ousted 

Se ee) eee de : niet become lord mayor of London! 
hcp pated Nay te Mat “e continued his prolific cereer with 4 
pre fe, of Belliai Z ana ag tmp but much more varied in char- 
couple oi om Vv ‘dit Rie 's mental derangement occuriing a 

years ago, Verdi remained the oniy effective living composer 








of the Italian school, Rossini having produced no great original opera for 
twenty years. : 

The Italian Opera of Paris might be said to have the same company as 
the Queen’s Theatre; for, begiuning their season in Paris in October, it 
was terminated in holy week, so as to make the high season of London 
comprise the months of April, May, June, July, and the half of August. 
The opening of the Covent Garden Italian Opera effected a great re 
in this system ; the hard work of rehearsal was all done in Paris, and the 
singers in London had an easy time of it, inmerely repeating the lessons 
already learned ; but through the energy, perseverance, and talents of 
Signor Michael Costa and Mr Balfe, the rehearsals in London are now as 
laborious as in Paris, and as independentof mere imitation; while, by the 
tra‘nslation of the best works of Meyerbeer and Auber, the repertory of 
the Italian Operas of London has a richness and variety of characters uo- 
known to the native Italian stage. y 

The first-class Opera singers a:e generally a quiet, gentlemanly, and 
well-behaved class of men, utter strangers to those dissipations that used 
sometimes to incapacitate our Cookes, Reeves,and Keans from performing: 
they usually reside in Regent Street, che Quadrant, or St. James’s Street, 
and some of them are much attached to London, while others have the 
affectation of saying that there is no existence out of Italy. One of these 
said to a well-known buffo that London was quite anexile; te which he 
answered, “ Yes, and a very agreeable exile.” The actual salaries in Lon- 
don are not much larger than those of Naples or Milan; but the concerts 
produce a large sum, the income derived from singing a few songs at two 
or three concerts being sometimes, with much less la our, more than the 
salary of an Opera night. Italien singers may thus realise a large fortune 
in a few years; and Donizetti and many others are extensive landed pro- 
prietors in Italy. The greatest prima donna of our age, however, had 
the misfortune to see her large accumulated wealth dissipated in a few 
years by a gambling husband. In no profession is it more true that hay 
must be made while the sun shines. A well-known tenor was accustomed 
to make his two thousand pounds for many seasons during the London 
summer, till his voice fell off, and other favourites obtained the public ear. 
Unwilling to quit London, he remaiued at a salary of L. 800 for the sake of 
the concerts: soon he fell to L. 300; and at last begged the manager to 
allow him to sing for nothing, that he might the more readily obtain pu- 
pils, and was refused ! 

So much for Italian music, of which we make so large an annual impor- 
tation and consumption. It must be confessed that the balance of trade is 
terribly against us ; for Mr Balfe is the only English composer whose pro- 
ductions have stood the voyage across the Channel. Him, however, we 
may congratulate on the sigual success that has attended the production 
of his operas over all the continent of Europe. 





EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE MOTHER AND SON. 


Dinner bad been over about half an hour one Sunday afternoon—the 
only day on which for years 1 had been able to enjoy adinner—and I 
was leisurely sipping a glass of wine, when a carriage drove rapidly up 
to the door, a loud rat-taé followed and my friend Dr. Carteis, to my great 
surprise, was announced. 

“T have called,” said the doctor as we shook hands, “ to ask you toac- 
com pany me to Mount Place. I have just received a hurried note from 
Miss Armitage, stating that her mother, after a very brief illness, is rapid- 
ly sinking, and requesting my attendance, as well as that of a legal gen- 
tleman, immediately.” 

“ Mrs. Armitage !” I exclaimed, inexpressibly shocked. “Why, it is 
scarcely more than a fortnight ago that I met her at the Rochfords’ in 
brilliant health and spirits.” 

“Even so. But will you accompany me? Idon’t know where to 
find any one else for the moment, and time presses.” 

“Tt is an attorney, probably, rather than a barrister, that is needed ; but 
under the circumstances, and knowing her as I do, I cannot hesitate.” 

We were soon bowling along at a rapid pace, and in little more than an 
hour reached the dying lady’s residence, situated in the county of Essex, 
and distant about ten miles from London. We entered together; and Dr. 
Curteis, leaving me in the library, proceeded at once to the sick chamber. 
About ten minutes afterwards the housekeeper, a tall, tureign-looking, and 
rather handsome woman, came into the room, and announced that the 
doctor wished to see me. She was deadly pale, and, I observed, trem- 
bled like anaspen. I motioned her to precede me; and she, with un- 
ste ady steps, immediately led the way. So great was her agitation, that 
twice, inascending the stairs, she only saved herself from falling by gras- 
ping the banister-rail. The presage I drew from the exhibition of such 
over powering emotion, by a person whom I knew to have been long not 
only in the service, but in the confidence of Mrs. Armitage, was soon con- 
tirmed by Dr. Curteis whom we met coming out of the chamber of the ex- 
piring patient. 

‘Step this way,’ said he, addressing me, and leading to an adjoining 
apartment. ‘‘ We do not require your attendance, Mrs. Bourdon,” said he 
48 s00n as we reached it, to the housekeeper; who had swiftly followed 
us, and now stood staring with eager eyes in the doctor's face, as if life and 
death hung on his lips. ‘Have the goodness to leave us,” he added 
tartly, perceiving she did not stir, but continued her fearful, scrutinising 
glance. She started at his altered tone, flushed crimson, then paled toa 
chalky whiteness, and muttering, left the apartment. 

“* The danger of her mistress has bewildered her,” [ remarked. 

“* Perhaps so,”’ remarked Dr. Curteis. “ Be that asit may, Mrs. Armi- 
tage is beyond allhuman help. In another hour she will be, as we say, 
no more.” 

‘I feared so. What is the nature of ber disorder ?” 

“A rapid wasting away, as lam informed. The appearances presen- 
ted are those of a person expiring of atrophy, or extreme emacia- 
tion. 

‘‘ Indeed. And so sudden too !” 

“ Yes. 1 am glad you are come, although your professional services 
will not, it seems, be required—a neighbouring attorney having perform- 
ed the necessary duty—something, I believe, relative to the will of the 
dying lady. We will speak further together by and by. In the mean- 
tim e,’’ continued Dr. Curteis, with a perceptible tremor in his voice, “ it 
will do neither of us any harm to witness the closing scene of the life of 
Mary Rawdon, whom you and I twenty years ago worshipped as one of 
the gentlest and most beautiful of beings with which the Creator ever 
graced his universe. It will be a peaceful parting. Come.” 

Just as, with noiseless footsteps, we entered the silent death-chamber, 

the last rays of the setting sun were falling upon the figure of El'en Ar- 
mitage—who knelt in speechless agony by the bedside of her expiring 
parent—and faintly lighting up the pale, emaciated, sunken features of 
the so lately brilliant, courted Mrs. Armitage! But for the ineffaceable 
splendour of her deep-blue eyes, I should scarcely have recognised her. 
Standing in the shadow, as thrown by the heavy bed-drapery, we gazed 
and listened unperceived. 
_ “ Ellen,” murmured the dyinglady, “ come nearer to me. Itis grow- 
ing dark, and I cannot see you plainly. Now, then, read to me, beginning 
at the verse you finished with as good Dr Curteis entered. Ay,” she faint- 
ly whispered, “it is thus, Ellen, thy hand clasped in mine, and with 
the words of the holy book sounding from thy dear lips, that I would pass 
away !’ 

Ellen, interrupted only by her blinding tears, making sad stops, com- 
plied. Twilight stole on, and threw its shadow over the solemn scene, 
deepening its holiness of sorrow. Night came with all her train ; and 
the silver radiance kissed into ethereal beauty the pale face of the weep- 
ing girl, still pursuring her sad and sacred task. We hesitated to disturb, 
by the slightest movement, the repose of a deathbed over which belief 
and hope, those only potent ministers, shed light and calm! At length 
Dr. Curteis advanced gently towards the bed, and taking the daughter's 
hand, said in alow voice, ‘‘ Had you not better retire my dear young 
lady, fora few moments?” She understood him, and rising from her 
knees, threw herself in an ecstacy of grief upon the corpse, from which 
the spirit had just passed away. Assistance was summoned, and the 
sobbing girl was borne from the chamber. 

I descended, full of emotion, to the library, where Dr. Curteis promis- 
ed shortly to join me. Noiselessly entering the room, I came suddenly 
upon the housekeeper and a tall young man, standing with their backs to- 
wards me in the recesses of one of the windows, and partly shrouded by 
the heavy cloth curtains. They were evidently in earnest conference, 
and several words, the significance of which did not at the moment strike 
me, reached my ears before they perceived my approach. The instant 
they did so, they turned bastily round, and eyed me with an expression 
of flurried alarm, which at the time surprised me nota little. “All is 
over, Mrs. Bourdon,” said I, finding she did not speak ; “ and your pres- 
euce is probably needed by Miss Armitage.” A flash of intelligence, as 
{ spoke, pus-ed between the pair; but whether indicative of grief or joy, 
so momentary was the glance, 1 should have been puzzled to determine. 
The housekeeper immediately lett the room, keeping her eyes, as she 
passed, fixed upon me with the same nervous apprehensive look which 


? 


had before irritated Dr Curteis. The young man followed more slowly 
He was a tall and rather handsome youth, apparently about one or two- 
and-twenty years of age. His hair was black as jet, and his dark eyes 
were of singular brilliancy; but the expression, I thought, was scarcely 
a refined or highly-intellectual one. His resemblance to Mrs. Bourdon, 
whose son indeed he was, was very striking. He bowed slightly, but 
cvurteously, as to an equal, us he closed the door, and I was left to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of my own reflections, which, ill-defined aud in- 
distinct as they were, were anything but pleasant company. My reverie 
was at length interrupted by the entrance of the doctor, with the an- 
nouncement that the carriage was in waiting to re-convey us to town. 

We had journeyed several miles on our return before a word was 
spoken by either of us. My companion was apparently more painfully 
preoccupied than myself. He was, however, the first to break silence. 
“The emaciated corpse we have just left little resembles the gay beau- 
tiful girl for whose smiles you and I were once disposed to shoot each 
other ’’ The doctor’s voice trembled with emotion, and his fuce, I per- 
ceived, was pale as marble. 

“ Mrs. Rawdon,” I remarked, “lives again in her daughter.’ r 

“Yes; her very image. Do you know,” continued he, speaking with 
rapid energy, “1 suspect Mary Rawdon—Mrs. Armitage, | would say— 
as been foully, treacherously dealt with !” ; 

I started with amazement; and yet the announcement but embodied 
and gave colour to my own ill-defined and shadowy suspicions. 

“Good heavens! How? By whom?” ; E 

“Unless I am greatly mistaken, she has been poisoned by an adept in 
the use of such destructive agents.” 

“Mrs. Bourdon?” ' } 

“No; by herson. Atleast my suspicions point that way. She is pro- 
bably coguisant of the crime. But in order that you should understand 
the grounds upon which my conjectures are principally founded, I must 
enter into a short explanation. Mrs. Bourdon, a woman of Spanish ex- 
traction, and who formerly occupied a much higher position than she 
does now, has lived with Mrs. Armitage from the period of her husband’s 
death, now about sixteen years ago. Mrs. Beurdon has a son, a tall, 
good-looking fellow enough, whom you may have seen.” | , 

“ He was with his mother in the library as I entered it after leaving 

ou.” 

“Ah! Well, hem! This boy, in his mother’s opinica—but that perhaps 
is somewhat excusable—exhibited early indications of having been born 
a‘genius.’ Mrs. Armitage, who had been first struck by the beauty of 
the child, gradually acquired the same notion; and the result was, that 
he was little by little invested—with at least her tacit approval—with 
the privileges supposed to be the lawful inheritance of such gifted spirits; 
namely, the right to be as idle as he pleased—geniuses, you know, can, 
according to the popular notion, attain any conceivable amount of know- 
ledge per saltum wt a bound—and to exalt himself in the stilts of his own 
conceit above the useful and honourable pursuits suited to the station in 
which Providence bad cast his lot. The fruit of such training soon show- 
ed itself. Young Bourdon grew up a conceited and essentially-ignorant 
puppy, capable of nothing but bad verses, and thoroughly impressed 
with but one important fact, which was, that he, Alfred Bourdon, was 
the most gifted and the most ill-used of all God’s creatures. To genius, 
in any intelligible sense of the term, he has in truth no pretensions. He 
is endowed, however, with a kind of reflective talent, which is often 
mistaken by fools for creative power. The morbid fancies and melancho- 
ly scorn of a Byron, for instance, such gentry reflect back from their feg- 
gy imaginations in exaggerated and distorted feebleness of whining ver- 
sicles, and so on with other lights celestial or infernal. This, however, 
by the way. The only rational pursuit he ever followed, and that only 
by fits and starts, and to gratify his faculty of ‘wonder,’ I fancy, was 
chemistry. A small laboratory was fitied up for him in the little summer- 
house you may have observed at the further corner of the lawn. This 
study of his,if study such desultory snatches at science may be called, !ed him 
in his examination of vegetable bodies, to a smattering acquaintance with 
botany, a science of which Ellen Armitage is an enthusiastic student. 
They were foolishly permitted to botanise together, and the result was, 
that Alfred Bourdon, acting upon the principle that genius—whether 
sham or real—levels all merely mundane distinctions, had the impudence 
to aspire to the hand of Miss Armitage. His passion, sincere or simulat- 
ed, has never been, [ have reason rom, aa in the slightest degree recip- 
rocated by its object; but so blind is vanity, that when, about six weeks 
ago, an éclaircissement took place, and the fellow’s dream was somewhat 
rudely dissipated, the untoward rejection of his preposterous suit was, 
there is every reason to believe, attributed by both mother aud son to 
the repugnance of Mrs. Armitage alone; and to this idiotic hallucination 
she has, | fear, fallen a sacrifice. Judging from the emaciated appear- 
ance of the body, and other phenomena communicated to me by her or- 
dinary medical attendant—a blundering ignoramus, who ought to have 
called in assistance long before.—she has been poisoned with iodine, which, 
administered in certain quantities, would produce precisely the same 
symptoms. Happily there is no mode of destroying human life which 
so surely leads to the detection of the murderer as the use of such agents; 
and of this truth the post mortem examination of the body, which takes 





place to-morrow morning, will, if I am not grossiy mistaken, supply an- 
other vivid illustration. , . . Legal assistance will no doubt be necessary, 
and I am sure that I do not err in expecting that you will aid me in bring- 
ing to justice the murderer of Mary Rawdon?” 

A pressure of his hand was his only answer. ‘I shall call for you at 
ten o'clock,” said he, as he put me down at my owndoor. I bowed, and 
the carriage drove off. . 

“Well?” said I, as Dr. Curteis and Mr. the eminent surgeon en- 
tered the library at Mount Place the following morning after a long 
absence. 

“As I anticipated,” replied the doctor with a choking voice: “ she 
has been poisoned !” 

I started to my feet. ‘‘ And the murderer?” 

“ Our suspicions still point to young Bourdon; but the persons of both 
mother and son have been secured.” 

“ Apart?” 

“ Yes; and I have despatched a servant to request the presence of a 
neighbour—a county magistrate. I expect him momently.” 

After a brief consultation, we all three directed our steps to the sum- 
mer-house which contained young Bourdon’s laboratory. In the room 
itself nothing of importance was discovered ; but in an enclosed recess, 
which we broke open, we found a curiously-fashioned glass bottle half 
full of iodine. 

“ This is it!” said Mr. ; “and in a powdered state too—just ready 
for mixing with brandy or any other available dissolvent.”” The powder 
had somewhat the appearance of fine black-lead. Nothing further of any 
consequence being observed, we returned to the house, where the ma- 
gistrate had already arrived. 

Alfred Bourdon was first brought in; and he having been duly cau- 
tioned that he was not ob!iged to answer any question, and that what he 
did say would be taken down, and, if necessary, used against him, I pro- 
posed the following questions :— 

“ Have you the key of your laboratory ?” 

“No; the door is always open.” 

“Well, then, of any door or cupboard in the room?” 

At this question his face flashed purple: he stammered, “ There is no” 
—and abruptly paused. 

‘‘Do I understand you to say there is no cupboard or place of conceal- 
ment in the room!” 

‘‘No: here is the key.” 

“Has any one had access to the cupboard or recess of which this is 
the key, except yourself?” 

The young man shook as if smitten with ague: his lips chattered, but 
no articulate sound escaped them. 

“You need not answer the question,” said the magistrate, “unless you 
choose to do so, IT again warn you that all you say will, if necessary, be 
used against you.” : 

“No one,” he at length gasped, mastering his hesitation by a strong 
exertion of the will—“ no one can have had access to the place but my- 
self. I have never parted with the key.” ; 

Mrs. Bourdon was now called in. After interchanging a glance of 
intense agony, and, as it seemed to me, of affectionate intelligence with 
her son, she calmly answered the questions put to her. They were un- 
important, except the last, and that acted upon her like a alvanic shock. 
It was this—“‘ Did you ever struggle with your son on the landing leadin 
to the bedroom of the deceased for the possession of this bottle ?” and 
held up that which we had found in the recess. 

A slight scream escaped her lips; and then she stood rigid, erect, mo- 
tionless, glaring alternately at me and at the fatal bottle with eyes that 
seemed starting from their sockets. I glanced towards the son; he was 
also affected in a terrible manner, His knees smote each other, and 
a clammy perspiration burst forth and settled upon his pallid furehead. 

“Again I caution you,” iterated the magistrate, ‘that you are not 
bound to answer any of these questions.” 

The woman's lips moved. ‘‘ No—never!”? she almost inaudibly gasped, 
and fell senseless on the fluor. 
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As soon as she was removed, Jane Withers was called. She deposed 
that three days previously, as she was, just before dask, arranging some 
linen in a room a few yards distant from the bedroom of her late mis- 
tress, she was surprised at hearing a noise outside the door, as of persons 
struggling and speaking in low but earnest tones, She drew aside a 
corner of the muslin curtain in the window which looked upon the pas- 

e or corridor, and there saw Mrs. Bourdon striving to wrest some- 
thing from her son’s hand. She heard Mrs. Bourdon say, “ You shall not 
do it, or you shall not have it’”—she could not be sure which. A noise 
of some sort seemed to alarm them: they ceased struggling, and listened 
attentively for a few seconds; then Alfred Bourdon stole off on tip-toe, 
leaving the object in dispute, which witness could not see distinctly, in 
his mother’s hand. Mrs. Bourdon continued to listen, and presently 
Miss Armitage, opening the door of her mother’s chamber, called her by 
name. She immediately placed what was in her hand on the marble top 
of a side-table standing in the corridor, and hastened to Miss Armitage. 
Witness left the room she had been in a few minutes afterwards, and, 
curious to know what Mrs. Bourdon and her soa were struggling for, 
went to the table to look at it. It was an oddly -shaped glass bottle, con- 
taining a good deal of a blackish-gray powder, which, as she held it up 
to the light, looked like black-lead! 

“Would you be able to swear to the bottle if you saw it?” 

s Certainly I should.” 

“ By what mark or token ?” 

“ The name of Valpy or Vulpy was cast into it—that is, the name was 
in the glass itself.” 

“Ts this it ?” 

“It is: I swear most positively.” 

A letter was also read which had been taken from Bourdon’s pocket. 
It was much creased, and was proved to be in the handwriting of Mrs. 
Armitage. It consisted of a severe rebuke at the young man’s presump- 
tion in seeking to address himself to her daughter, which insolent ingra- 
litude, the writer said, she should never, whilst she lived, either forget 
or forgive. This last sentence was strongly underlined in a different ink 
from that used by the writer of the letter. 

The surgeon deposed to the cause of death. Ithad been brought on 
by the action of iodine, which, administered in certe‘n quantities, pro- 
duced symptoms as of rapid atrophy, such as had appeared in Mrs. Ar- 
mitage. The glass bottle found in the recess contained iodine iu a pul- 
verised state. 

I deposed that, on entering the library on the previous evening, I 
overheard young Mr. Bourdon, addressing his mother, say, ‘‘ Now that it 
is done past recall, I will not shrink from any consequences, be they 
what they may!” 

This was the substance of the evidence adduced; and the magistrate 
at once committed Alfred Bourdon to Chelmsford jail to take his trial at 
the next assize for “ wilful murder.” A coroner’s inquisition a few days 
after also returned a verdict of “wilful murder” against him on the 
same evidence. 

About an hour after his committal, and just previous to the arrival of 
the vehicle which was to convey him to the county prison. Alfred Bour- 
don requested an interview with me. I very reluctantly consented ; but 
steeled as I was against him, I could not avoid feeling dreadfully shock- 
ed at the change which so brief an interval had wrought upon him. It 
had done the work of years. Despair—black, utter despair—was written 
in every lineament of his expressive countenance. 

“T have requested to see you,” said the unhappy culprit, “ rather than 
Dr. Curteis, because he, I know, is bitterly prejudiced against me. Bat 
you will not refuse, I think, the solemn request of a dying man—for a 
dying man I feel myself to be—however long or short the interval 
which stands between me and the scatfold. It is not with a childish 
hope that any assertion of mine can avail before the tribunal of the law 
against the evidence adduced this day, that I, with all the solemnity be- 
fitting aman whose days are numbered, declare to you that I am wholly 
innocent of the crime laid to my charge. I have no such expectation; I 
seek only that you, in pity of my youth and untimely fate, should convey 
to her whom I have madly presumed to worship this message: ‘ Alfred 
Bourdon was mad, but not blood-guilty ; and of the crime laid to his 
charge he is innocent as an unborn child.’ ” 

“The pure and holy passion, young man,” said I, somewhat startled 
by his impressive manner, “however presumptuous, as far as social con- 
siderations are concerned, it might be, by which you affect to be inspired, 
is utterly inconsistent with the cruel, dastardly crime of which such 
damning evidence has an hour since been given’”— 

** Say no more, sir,”’ interrupted Bourdon, sinking back in his seat, 
and burying his face in his hands: ‘it were a bootless errand; she 
could not, in the face of that evidence believe my unsupported assertion ! 
It were as well perhaps she didnot. And yet, sir, it is hard to be tram- 
pled into a felon’s grave, loaded with the maledictions of those whom 
you would coin your heart to serve and bless! Ah, sir,” he continued, 
whilst tears of agony streamed through his firmly-closed fingers, ‘‘ you 
cannot conceive the unutterable bitterness of the pang whic: rends the 
heart of him who feels that he is not only despised, but loathed, hated, 
execrated, by her whom his soul idolises !_ Mine was no boyish, transient 
passion; it has grown with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. My life has been but one long dream of her. All that my soul 
had drank in of beauty in the visible earth and heavens—the light of set- 
ting suns—the radiance of the silver stars—the breath of summer flowers, 
together with all which we imagine of celestial purity and grace, seemed 
to me in her incarnated, concentred, and combined!’ The violence of 
his emotions choked his utterance ; and deeply and painfully affected, I 
hastened from his presence. 

Time sped as ever onwards, surely, silently; and justice with her 
feet of lead, but hands of iron, closed graduaily upon her quarry. 
Alfred Bourdon was arraigned before a jury of his countrymen, to 
aaa finally to the accusation of wilful murder preferred against 

im. 

The evidence, as given before the committing magistrate, and the 
coroner's inquisition was repeated with some addition of passionate ex- 
pressions used by the prisoner indicative of a desire to be avenged on 
the deceased. The cross-examination by the counsel for the defence 
was able, but failed to shake the case for the prosecution. His own ad- 
mission, that no one but himself had eccess to the recess where the 
poison was found, told fatally against him. When called upon to address 
the jury, he delivered himself of a speech rather than a defence ; of an 
oratorical effusion, instead of a vigorous, and, if possible damaging com- 
mentary upon the evidence arrayed against him. It was alaboured, and 
in part eloquent, exposition of the necessary fallibility of human judg- 
ment, illustrated by numerous examples of erroneous verdicts. His pe- 
roration I jotted down at the time :—‘ Thus, my lord and gentlemen of 
the jury, is it abundantly manifest, not only by these examples, but by 
the testimony which every man bears in his own breast, that God could 
not have willed, could not have commanded, his creatures to perform a 
pretended duty, which he vouchsafed them no power to perform right- 
eously. Oh, be sure that if he had intended, if he had commanded you 
to pronounce irreversible decrees upon your fellow-man, quenching that 
life which is his highest gift, he would have endowed you with gifts to 

rform that duty rightly! Has he done so? Ask not alone the pages 

ripping with innocent blood which I have quoted, but your own hearts ; 
Are you, eer to the promise of the serpent-tempter, ‘gods, know- 
ing good from evil?’ of such clear omniscience, that you can bur! an un- 
prepared soul before the tribunal of its Maker, in the full assurance that 

ou have rightly loosed the silver cord which he had measured, have 
ustly broken the golden bowl which he had fashioned! Oh, my lord,’ 

e concluded, his dark eyes flashing with excitement, ‘it is possible that 
the first announcement of my innocence of this crime, to which you will 
give credence, may be proclaimed from the awtul tribunal of him who 
alone cannot err! How if he, whose eye is even now upon us, should 
then proclaim, ‘J, too, sat in j1.dgment on the day when you presumed to 
doom your fellow-worm; and J saw that the murderer was not in the 
dock, Cee on the bench!’ Oh, my lord, think well of what you do— 
pause ere you incur such fearful hazard ; for be assured, that for all these 
things God. will also bring you to judgment !” 

He ceased, and sank back exhausted. His fervid declamation produced 
& considerable impression upon the auditory; but it soon disappeared 
before the calm, impressive charge of the judge, who reassured the 
startled jury, by reminding them that their duty was to honestly execute 
the law, not to dispute about its justice. For himself, he said, sustained 
by a pure conseience, he was quite willing to incur the hazard hinted 
at by the prisoner. After a careful and luminous summing up, the jury, 
with very slight deliberation, returned a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

As the word passed the lips of the foreman of the jury, a piercing shriek 
rang through the court, It proceeded from a tall tigure in black, who, 
with closely-drawn veil, had sat motionless during the trial, just before 
the dock. It was the prisoner’s mother. The next instant she rose, and 
throwing back her veil, wildly exclaimed, “ He is innocent—innocent, I 
tell ye! I alone” 

“* Mother! mother! for love of Heeven be sileat !” shouted the prisonor 
with frantic vehemence, and stretching himself over the front of the 
dock, as if to grasp and restrain her. 


’ 





“ Innocent, I tell you!” continued the woman. “I—I alone am the 
guilty pesson! It was I alone that perpetrated the deed! He knew it 
not, suspected it not, till it was too late. Here,” she added, drawing a 
sheet of paper from her busom—“ here is my confeseion, with each cir- 
cumstance detailed !” . 

As she waved it over ber head, it was snatched by her son, and, swilt 
as lightning, torn to shreds. “She is mad ! Heed her not—believe her 
not!” He at the same time shouted at the top of his powerfal voice, 
“ She is distracted—mad! Now, my lord, your sentence! Come!”’ 

The tumult and excitement in the court no language which I can em- 
ploy would convey aa adeqaate impression of. As soon as calm was 
partially restored, Mrs. Bourdon was taken into custody : the prisoner 
was removed: and the court adjourned, of course, without passing sen- 
tence. 

It was even as his mother said! Subsequent investigation, aided by 
her confessions, amply proved that the fearful crime was conceived and 
perpetrated by her alone, in the frantic bope of securing for her idolised 
son the hand and fortune of Miss Armitage. She had often been present 
with him in his laboratory, and had thus become acquainted with the 
uses to which certain agents could be put. She bad purloined the key 
of the recess, and he, unfortunately too prevent the perpetration of the 
crime, had by mere accident discovered the abtraction of the poicon. His 
subsequent a 
saving his mother’s life by the sacrifice of his own! : 

The wretched woman was not reserved to fall before the justice of her 
country. The hand of God smote her ere the scaffold was prepared for her ; 
she was smitten with frenzy, and died raving in the Metropolitan Lunatic 
Asylum. Alfred Bourdon, after a lengthened imprisonment, was libera- 
ted. He called on me, by appointment, a few days previous to leaving 
this country for ever; and I placed in his hands a small pocket-Bible, on 
the fly-leaf of which was written one word “ Ellen!” His dim eye ligh- 
ted up with something of its old fire as it glanced at the characters ; he 
then closed the book, placed it in his bosom, and waving me a mute fare- 
well—I saw he durst not trust himself to speak—hastily departed. I 
never saw him more 
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MR. SMEE ON ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 


The philosophy of the present day is characterised by the desire to in- 
vestigate causes rather than to speculate on effects—objective takes pre- 
cedence over subjective research; and the popular inquirer asks to be 
informed not only of what is done, but how? To talk of gravitation now- 
adays ishardly safe; people want some more definite term: they would 
like to have an image, so to speak, of the abstract idea. Hence the mul- 
tifarious attempts to explain and clear up the abstruse and undetined in 
physical or moral science. 

Readers of the Journal can hardly be ignorant of the fact, that for 
some time past it has been considered that the life-principle manifests it- 
self by an electric or voltaic process. In No. 57 (1845), we published an 
account of Professor Matteuicci’s researches on the subject, in which al- 
though the phenomena examined were clearly referable to voltaic action, 
yet the complete arrangement of the animal battery was not satisfactorily 
made out, But according to a work now before us, the title of which 
appears below,* there need no longer be a doubt upon this point. Mr. 
Smee not only confirms the conclusions of prior investigators, he goes far~ 
ther, and endeavours to account for mental as well as physical phenome- 
na. ‘The physiological matter,” he observes, “required two lines of 
investigation: the one having reference to the ultimate structure of or- 
ganic beings; the other to the actions taking place in them. . By the 
electro-voltaic test, the mechanism of nervous actions has been determin- 
ed. ... Whilst, however, electricity appears to me to be an important 
agent for the cure of disease, the cases in which it is especially valuable 
are comparatively few; and [ myself regard the treatment upon the gen- 
eral electro-tecapeutic laws as more valuable than the immediate action 
of electricity itself.” Thus much premised, it becomes necessary to de- 
scribe the ba-tery ; the author states that ‘‘a central parenchyma,t a peri- 
pheral parenchyma, connected together, and each supplied with bright 
arterial blood, are necessary to life. It follows that bleeding causes 
death ; that the supply of imperfect blood, such as carbonaceous blood, is 
insufficent to life. Moreover, a destruction of the central parenchyma, by 
injuring the brain, or of the peripheral, by destroying the body, instantly 
prevents the manifestations of the functions of animal life... . Nowa 
centval apparatus supplied with a peculiar fluid, a peripheral apparatus 
similarly supplied, the whole connected together to form one universal 
total, is the apparatus desired; and such an apparatus we have in a double 
voltaic batery. If we extract the proper exci-ing fluid from either end, 
or substitute any other fluid, or destroy the structure either at one 
end or the other, or divide the connecting portions or wires, the 
effects proper to the aparatus will not be manifested, and the battery will 
be destroyed.” 

That animal membranes and fluids may take the place of metallic plates 
wires, and acids, is apparent from an experiment suggested by Liebig; a, 
“ was constructed, “ consisting of disks of pasteboard moistened with 

lood, of muscular substance (flesh), and of brain. This arrangenent 
caused a very powerful deflection of the needle of the galvanometer, indi- 
cating a current in the direction of the blood to the muscles.” On this 
Mr. Smee observes: ‘In the muscles we have a nitrogenised material 
which is acid; in the blood we have a nitrogenised material which is 
alkaline; and the connecting part or nervous fibres are neutral... . 
The periphery or body, theretore, consists uf the muscular svbstance 
forming one pole; the cutaneous tissues the opposite; the serous fluid, 
which lubricates the parts, being the electrolyte. The whole forms a 
voltaic battery, which I shall hereafter consider in minute detail as the 
Peripheral Battery. 

“From the peripheral battery two series of connecting media proceed 
—the first, the muscular nerves, or nerves supplied to the flesh; the 
second, the nerves distributed to the cutaneous textures. If we examine 
the nerve-fibres in recently-killed animals, we find that they consist of 
fine tubes containing afluid and lined with a peculiar species of fat 
which may be obtained, from their prolongation into the brain, in large 
quantities, when the part is soaked in alcohol for along period. In 
this structure we have all the conditions necessary to insulation—name- 
ly, a fine membranous tube lined with fat on its inner side, and con- 
taining a fluid in the centre; and such a structure, as far as electric 
ae would be analogous to a glass tube containing properties are 

“If we follow the course of the nerves, we find that they are prolong- 
ed to the brain, and end in the gray matter, where they again come a 
contact with a large quantity of blood-vessels. As the two series of 
nerves are Dot immediately connected in the brain, it follows, according 
to the laws of voltaic action, that another battery exists there, whic 
may be termed the central battery. ... Forthe integrity of the circuit 
it is essential that the peripheral and central batteries be perfect ; that 
their connection be maintained; and that a proper exciting fluid, or 
bright arterial blood, be distributed to eacn part.’ ‘ 

Such is Mr. Smee’s view of the living battery: we come next to his de- 
tail of the modg of action. For this he proposes the term Electro-Aisthe- 
nics, or a study of the various organs of sensation; and these again are 
comprited under.a new terminology ; Opsaisthenics, of sight; Ousaisthe- 
nics, of hearing; Gumaisthenics, of taste ; Rinaisthenics, of smell; Oaen- 
aisthenics, of touch; and last, a sizth sense, Somaisthenics, or bodily feel- 
ing. Blood and nerve being present in a normal condition, the integrity 
of the var'ous actions is assured. The eye, for example, is stimulated by 
light, leading to the inference of a photo-voltaic current. By means of 
various chemical solutions, the author establishes the fact artificially. 
“Upon exposing,” he writes, ‘‘ the apparatus to intense light, the gulva- 
nometer was instantly deflected, showing that the lignt had set in mo- 
tion a voltaic current, which I propose to call a photo-voltaic circuit.” 
The eye itself is tested by thrusting a needle through the choroid coat, and 
another into a neighbouring muscle, and passing the animal experimented 
on suddenly from uarknes into light, when, if carefully conducted, a slight 
deflection of the galvanometer is the result. With the retina and blood 
of the choroid coat for the positive pole of the organ of vision, we find 
the iris and muscles of the eyeball and eyelids proposed tor the negative. 
The phenomena of hearing are accounted for in a somewhat similar way ; 
the poles being the auditory nerve and adjacent muscles. The specific 
action can only be determined by showing tha’ sound effects a voltaic 
current; and then how various are its modifications! ‘The range of 
sounds appreciated by the human ear consists of about 124 octaves, and 
perhaps extends to the 32d of a note in those endowed with most perfect 
he ring. From this it follows that the human ear can distinguish about 
3200 sounds; and therefore it would require 3200 poles for that, pur- 





* Elements of Electro-Biology, or the Voltaic Mechanism of Man; of Ele ctro- 
yireny 'L especially of the Nervous System; and of Electro-Therapeutics. By 
Alfred Smee, F. B.S. London; Longmans. 1849. 

t Parenchyma, in physiological language, is the spongy, porous, or membranous 
substance which forms the bulk of some of the viscera of animals (as the liver), 
and the tissue of the leaves and growing parts of plants.—Ep. 


eclarations had been made for the determined purpose of 


pose.” With respect to the organ of taste, Mr. Smee assames the gusta- 
tory nerve as the positive pole; and states that “ we may make a voltaic 
battery in which the circuit shall be determined by savours, in very dif- 
ferent methods. For instance, if we place a little per-salt of iron, with 
two platina poles, in a V-shaped tube, and then drop a little infusion of 
meat into one side, a voltaic circuit will instantly be produced.” Next 
in order comes the sense of smell: and here the author supposes that 
odorous substances determine a voltaic current, by “ facilitating the re- 
duction of the highly-oxygenated blood ;” and that the olfactory nerves 
constitute the positive pole of the battery. ; ; 

He then proceeds to establish a sense of fooling, Caenaisthenics, as dig- 
tinct from Somaisthenics, or bodily feeling. he former, he says, “ ig 
that feeling by which we derive certain impressions from without, and is 
never in our understandings confounded with a bodily feeling, or that 
sense by which we estimate the changes taking place within our own 
frame.” Thus Caenaisthenics may be excited by heat or cold, or by me- 
chanical or other pressure ; and it is possible to imitate this effect by va- 
rieties of voltaic apparatus. Butit would appear that, in experimenting 
on the living body, muscular power must be exerted before the galvano- 
meter marks any trace of acurrent, as will be understood from Mr. 
Smee’s statement. The subject under test wasa “ black rabbit, into 
the masseter of which,’’ he observes, “ I introduc»d one sewing needle, 
whilst the second was placed in the subcutaneous cellular tissue. After 
leaving them for a few minutes, so that they might be in the same state, 
they were connected with the galvanometer without sensible deflection 
of the needle. After a few moments, the animal, not liking its treatment, 
made an attempt to bite my finger and the deflection of the galvonometer 
instantly showed the mechanism of volition. I then gave the creature a 
piece of wood to bite, upon which it used all its power of mastication ; 
and by catching the oscillation of the needle, a very powerful current was 
exhibited.” } 

We have thus, as clearly as the subject would well admit of, traced an 
outline of the author's peripheral battery: we now come to the details 
concerning the central battery. The author maps out the brain into dif- 
ferent regions, separated by commissures : to the first, which repeats the 
impressions conyeyed by the sensor, or aisthenic nerves, he assigns the 
term Phreno-Aisthenics: the second, or that by which combined impres- 
sions are retained, is Syndramics : third, the seeing of numerous objects, 
or hearing of numerous sounds, conveys but one idea of sight or audi- 
tion ; the term for this mechanism is Aisthenic Noemics: fourth, Syndra- 
mic-Noemics, for the ideas derived from combined senses: tifth, Pneuma- 
Noemics, for the notion of infinity ; and \astly, to quote the author's own 
words, ‘‘ we have to consider from whence the impulse is sent for the 
brain to cause action: astudy which may be conveniently followed un- 
der the term of Noemic-Dynamics . ... The details are exceedirgly diffi- 
cult to comprehend in all their minutie; and yet I trust, by passing gra- 
dually from the simple to the complex, the leading features of this won- 
derful and intricate apparatus will be developed ; aud though the exem- 
plification of the structure ot asingle brain would occupy many acres, I 
can exhibit examples of the mode of acting in the several departments of 
ordinary voltaic combinations : ‘ 

“The requisities of action, blood and nerve, are found in sufficient 
abundance in the central battery or brain, as that organ is literally noth- 
ing but fibres and blood-vessels. The nervous fibres are so numerous, 
that no estimation could be given of the myriads of which the brain is 
composed ; in fact the whole of the white matter of the brain is compo- 
sed of nerve tubes.” ; ; 

We believe it was Coleridge who once met a metaphysical serving- 
maid at a tavern in Germany, and was surprised by hearing her express 
her belief that every thought, idea, or impression received generated in 
the brain, remained there ever afterwards, each one stored up in a minute 
cell, and that good or bad memory would consist in the greater or lesser 
power of re-opening these cells and making use of their contents, li 
science be competent to determine the point, she was not far from the 
truth. Mr. Smee states: ‘“‘ When a man receives an impression, it 18 not 
evanescent, passing immediate'y away, butit is retained in the system 
to regulate future actions. Now. in voltaic constructions, it is not diffi- 
cult to produce anaction which shall influence future motions, and thu 
exhibit the effects of memory. ; 

“If we take two iron wires, and place them in a solution of argento- 
cyanide of potassium, direct a voltaic current through them, silver would 
be reduced at that wire constituting the negative pole. The two wires 
would be ever afterwards in different electric relations to each other ; one 
would be positive, the other negative ; and thus the etiects of memory 
would be shown, and future actions regulated.” q 

As the nerve fibres all terminate in the gray matter of the brain, these 
terminations are taken to be the negative poles. In this way the entire 
body is repeated in the brain which organ again is supposed to be double, 
and yet so constituted, that two impressions made at ditlerent parts of the 
body convey but one idea to the mind. Under the head of Syndramics 
the author shows that the large size of the brain, with its multiplicity of 
fibres and vesicles, isnecessary for the reception of the endless variety of 
impressions made upon that organ. When it is remembered that twenty- 
four changes can be rung on only four bells, we may form some con- 
ception of the myriads of changes to be effected in the 2000 or 3000 ele- 
ments from each organ of sense. Mr. Smee considers that the brain 
“ probably contains room for all the most important, when packed and 
arranged with the absolute perfection manifested in all the operations of 
nature.” 

Without following each step of the investigation, we may state that 
each portion of the brain, as enumerated above, is severally treated of in 
asomewhat similar process of reasoning. A few of the conclusions at 
which the author arrives will serve to show the mode by which he builds 
up his theory. ‘ The faculty of desiring,” he observes, ‘‘ resolves itself 
into a tendency to act, and is manifested when the central batteries are in 
a condition of excitement. Desire is to mental operations similar in all 
respects to tensionin electric arrangements. When the desire is gratified, 
it ceases for atime. This phenomenon is similar to an exhausted battery 
in which arrangements exists for replenishing the exciting fluid ; as in 
this case, after a time, the battery would again become active, and exhibi- 
tension.” 

Again—“ I might dilate largely upon the mechanism by which pleasure 
and pain may be regulated; but it will be sufficient to give a single illus- 
tration of the most simple method in which, in the voltaic circuit, 
a strong impression might stop action. If a very minute piece of 
metal be placed in a glass of fluid as a‘positive pole and a large current be 
passed through it, the metal would instantly be dissolved, and the circuit 
could not be completed by that road. What is true of solid poles is true 
of liquid poles, or intervening fluid; and where repair is constantly ne- 
cessary, a8 we know it is in the brain, a strong impression woald more 
than equal the ogdinary supply, and thus action, through that co.nbina- 
tion, would be stopped. The etfect upon the brain by a painful impres- 
sion appears to amount to more than mere exhaustion, as the part seems 
damaged permanently, and the action through that road does not again 
readily take place.” 

Next in order we come to Electro-Psychology or * properties of the 
mind, deduced from the voltaic structure of the brain.” This portion of 
the subject involves many important considerations aud metaphysical 
speculations. Mr. Smee finds a process for every faculty, even up to the 
idea of immortality. ‘ We know,” he says, “ fromthe very organisation 
of our bodies, that we are immortal; that God exists; that there is Vir- 
tue and vice; a heaven and a hell. Man, in every age, in every climate, 
is compelled, by his very organisation, to believé these first princip-e8 
. ++ Electro-noemics,” he also explains, “ should be the basis of juris- 
prudence. It shows that crime and pain should be associated together 
at the same time because a stronger result would attend punishment in- 
flicted the moment the crime was about to commence. Such a course 1s 
suitable for the lowest intellects, or persons of the lowest mental capa- 
city, When, however, good principles could be effectively instilled, 
they would control every action, and prove far more useful. 
“Electro-noemics also show that to produce a strong effect in future 
actions, a strong impression must be left on the brain. From this cause 
punishment should be inflicted upon a man ina healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion, and neither ill-fed nor debased in energy ; otherwise the impress‘o2 
would be transient or evanescent, and would not deter the party from the 
commission of future crime. E!ectro-noemics also indicate that slight and 
proportionate punishment invariably fol!owing crime, would bave more 
effect than severer punishment, with less chance of its infliction. ! 
From the foregoing summary of Mr. Smee’s book, it appears to contain 
matter interesting to other classes of readers as well as electricians and 
physiologists ; but we believe that the time is distant when — or 
philanthropists will discuss questions of social economy or politics in —_ 
electro-bivlogical point of view. Still, we are willing to accept the wor 
as anothercontribution towards an inquiry that has long engaged the at 
tention of philosophers: biology, the science of life, is a subject of perma- 
nent interest; and if awriter do no more than provoke discussion, he 
may do that which will eventually elicit truth. : a 
We here close our notice of Mr. Smee’s book with an enumeration of its 
further contents—points of the investigation into which we have =~ 
thought it necessary to enter. They are—Electro-bio-Dynamics, oF the 
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ceca . . . . 
in the living body; Bio-Blectrolysis, or the changes 
forces ee hanes Hom Se Electro-Bivlogy ot Cells, or the relation 
Ce vicity to growth, nutrition, aud circulation ; aad last, Electro-The- 
rapeutics and Pathology.—Chambers's Journal. 
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THE DATURA. 


The article on “ Hashish,” which appeared in No. 256, has attract- 
ed the atteution of several correspondents; one of whom, who writes 
from Patua in B sngal, desires to draw our attention to the narcotic effects 
of the common datura, giving some Curious instances of the way in eae 
itis employed by the thieves of Ludia. Before we come, however, to i 
information, we shall mention, for the benefit of general readers, what 
the datura 1s, aud to what uses or abases it has been turned in other parts 

‘the world. F ” 
= plaut belongs to the order Solanacew, or night shades, in which 
are included the deadly nightshade and henbaue, as well as the whole- 
some potato aud tomato. Tobacco and belladonna are likewise re 
of this appareatly anomalous order, and the Acoeanthera venenata of t - 
Cape, with the jaice of which the Hottentots envenom their weapons, an 
poison the baits laid for wild beasts. The Datura stramonium, or — 
apple, issn veod as a palliative inspasm yidic asthma, and used asa — 
cine in mina, epilepsy, couvalsions, and tic-douloureux. The seeds, 
taken interaally in small doses, bring on a kind of delirium. The Datu- 
ra tatula vil mefel are still more energetic, and are said by some writers 
to have been used by the priests of the Delphic temple to produce the 
ravings of the Pythia. It is supposed, however, that the chasm over 
which the tripod was placed on which the propbetess sat, was known for 
the properties of the smoke it emitted betore the building of the temple 

—the shepherds tending their flocks inthe neighbourhood, on approach- 
ing the place, being seized with convulsions. If this be correct, the da- 
eure inust be fuaad not guilty in the present instauce ; unless it was a par- 
ticeps criminis. ia heighteuing the natural effects of the smoke, under the 
inflasace of waich tue Pythia sometimes leaped from her tripod and fell 
down in convulsions, which iu a few days euded in death. The seeds of 
the Dafura sanguinea, however, wera certainly used for a similar purpose 
ia the Temple ot tas San in the South American city of Sagomozo; and 
the Peraviaas peepice trom them aa intoxicating drink, which either sta- 
pifies or maddens, according to its greater or less degree of dilution. 

The common datara of Bengal is described by our correspondent as 

rambling, thoray plant, with a very large and beautiful white flower; and 
it may be interesting to our medical ceaders to know that its leaves, when 
heated by being held over the fire, are used by the natives for assuaging 
pain in the head. The root, however, supplies a powder, which is turn- 
ed to a less beneficent account. Thaggee, as every body kuows—thanks 
to the energetic measures of the British government, so zealously car- 
ried out by Colonel Sleeman—is now almost, if not entirely, unknown; 
but it has beeu succeeded by a kind of robbery, into which murder no 
longer euters as a necessary part of the crime. The victim is not, as for- 
merly, strangled or poisoned, but merely drugged—or hocussed, to use 
a slang expressign—and this is effected in a safe and simple manner by 
throwing a little of the datura powder into the flour which the traveller 
isabout to prepare for hisdiuner. Now and then, itis true, the druggee 
dies; but this is au accident, aud by no means desired by the practition- 
er, whose iuterest it is that his patient shall merely be reduced to a state 
oftemporary insensibility. The effects of a liberal dose sometimes last 
for a couple of days. 

Although the powder retains its energy for a long time, the robber 
makes ic ouly insuch sinall quantities as may be readily concealed upon 
the persou; aud indeed he has no occasion to do otherwise, as the plant 
is common, aud grows wild throughout the couatry. The thoroughfares 
are beset with these people, who get into coaversation with the way- 
farers they meet, aud induce them to join company. If the traveller only 
consents to diue along with his new friend, he is undone. An account 
of the process may be given from the mouth of an approver, as the Indian 
king’s-evideuce is called ; and we shall putinto the witness-box a gentle- 
‘man of the name of Sookoo. “I first learned the business of drugging,” 
said he, “ from Ramkishen, whom I| met in Calcutta some lour years ago. 
He asked me to find out a good subject, aud I told him of aman who had 
some 6)0 rupees’ (£60) worth of property. Ramkishen hired the 
houses adjacent to this man’s, and next day picked up his acquaintance. 
Two days after that, he contrived to put some powder into his shrad, 
aud he became inseusible. We then broke open his box, and went off 
with 400 rupees’ worth of property and jewels, which we realised and 
divided Some time alter this, as [ was going along the Grand Trunk 
Road aloue, | met a man returning from Calcutta. We began talking 
together, aud walked to a well close to a police-office, and around which 
there were some eight or ten more travellers assembled. [ drew up some 
water, and gave him to drink, asking him at the same time to eat some of 
the food | wis myself eating ; he did so. I mixed a little powder into the 
portion | give bim, and in about anhour he became insensible. Some of 
the traveliers and policemen asked me the cause. I told them he had 
beeu drinking freely, and was tipsy; they believed me, and I attended to 
the ivsensible man until I secured his purse, containing some fifteen or 
twenty rapees. Ll then went off on some pretence, leaving him at the 
police office, About seven months after this affair, I and a friend met 
two merchants who had been to Patna to sell goods. We got leave to 
travel with them, and pat up for the night at a serai; they bought some 
flour, and weut to the well for water, and [ managed to put some of the 
powder iuto it, Tuan hour or less they both became inseusible, and we 
took their property—some 300 rupees. We then wauted to get off, but 
fuund the door of the serai was shut. Oa saying, however, that one of us 
was ill, we got out and made off. About two years ago I and Ramsahai 
met a man on the rvuad with atin-box ; we walked together some way, 
and on coming to a toddy-shop, stopped to drink. He would not leave 
his box, aud requested me to bring him a little grog ; [I did so, and we 

walked on. In about three-quarters of an bour he tell down insensible, 
and we relieved him of his box and all his clothes. We gotnearly 800 
rupees from the sale of the contents (jewels, oraaments, &c.) About 
seventeen months ago [ and Gungarum met tour men and two servants, 
and consented to carry their luggage for them ; we all slept in a house in 
the village of ——— on the second night, and there they wished to dis- 
miss us; but we begged to be eutertained for a few marches farther on 
towards our homes, aud they agreed. The mau whose box I had charge 
of bought some flour, and [ contrived to drag it ; he ate, aud became in- 
sensible. His companions were all asleep, and I, after five hours’ work, 
broke open the box, and, with Gangaram, made otf with its coutents.” 

The class to which Sookoo belongs donot, like the Thugs, mingle 
religious notions with theircrimes. They are simply thieves, which do 
their spiritiug as gently as they can, and are satisfied with small gains. 
In India, a labouring man or servant can keep himself, his wife, and four 
or five children, for four rupees a month ; and it is no wender,-therefore, 
thatso many should be tempted to have recourse to the datura powder, 
aud that drugging, though less deadly iu its purpose, should become a 
crime much less easy to be dealt with by the government than Thuggee. 


—Chambers's Journal. 
, ————___ 


GENTLE SPORTS OF SPAIN A. D. I849. 
The following account, from the corresponient of one of the London papers, differs 
slightly io its detai: from thit which has gone the rounds of the press. 

Mapaip. May 18 —Long before the appointed hour fur the commence- 
ment of ths /ucha dz fieras yesterday, every seat and standing place at the 
Plaza de Toros was occupied. The circular barrier, or cage, as they have 
termed it, constructed for this occasion (16 feet high, of wood work, and 
iron bars 6 inches apart.) being placed some 12 feet within the usual bar- 
rier, the place behind the latter had been opened to the public as standing 
places the evening before, at 30 reals (68) each, and every ticket issued was 
disposed of inan honr. Twenty men, armed Roman fasbion, with helmets 
and pikes, were placed at intervals round the railing or cage, to assist in 
preventing the escape of the tiger, should he attempt it. Four o clock 
was the appointed hour for the performance; but, entertained by the 
music of several military bands, people managed to wait with tolerable 
patience till a quacter past at which hour the sudden striking of the royal 
march annoa:ced the arrival of her Majesty from Aranjuez, and she 
Shortly after eutered the royal box. where Goneral Narvaez and other 
Ministers were in attendance, with the Political Chief, and various mem- 
bers of the household. The first part of the performance was stated to 
be intended to show a regular stag haunt to the curious Madridenos, as 
the Qieen bad given a deer from one of the royal parks, but the latter 
Was an uufortuaate little animal without borns, and fella prey, within 
two minutes, toabvat a dozen dogs let in after it, and who were styled 

¥ courtesy grey hounds,one or two having in fact more cr less affinity with 
: at race Goa ma ligaattoa was excited by this spectacle, and cries of 

fuera, fuera ’ (tt, off ) resounded on all sides. After the dogs had been 
driven oat, and the deer carried out, M. Charles, the animal tamer and pro- 
Pristor of «ns tiger, eateced with tis two hyenas, leading each with a 
chain, and proceeded to perform certain feats not very novel here, as he 
has performed them every day for some time, but showing the control 

® bas over those animals, straggling with them for pieces of meat, &c. 
M, Charles’s performance received sume applause. 


The next performer was a white bear, announced as from the Icy Sea, 
and which was attached by a long chain to a ring that had been secured 
in the centre of the area. Six large Spanish “perros de presa,” a cross, 
I believe, between the bull-dog and the mastitf, were sent in alter the 
bear, and they very soon mastered him. The very first dog got a 
squeeze, but it did not prevent his returning to the attack, when the at- 
tacks of the rest had caused the bear to let go. The latter was complete- 
ly exhausted at last, and lay like a log on the ground, on which the dogs 
were called and forced off, and bruin, having been soused with several 
pails of water and vinegar, was got back into his cage with no ostensible 
wound, his thick hair preventing the dogs doing him very serious injury. 
All attentions were fixed upon the last and chief part of the pertorm- 
ance—the combat between the bull and the tiger. The former, a noble 
animal, black, and with most formidable horns, was introduced into the 
area at one side, a moment or two before the tiger, which was let in on 
the opposite side, making a bound from his cage when the door was 
opened towards the gate opened in the iron railing for the purpose. On 
seeing the bull he moved slowly towards him, crouching down as if seck- 
ing an opportunity for a spring. The bull did not see the tiger at first, 
but when he did he made straight towards him; but they were still a 
pretty good distance apart, when the tiger suddenly turned, and made 
off amidst the derisive shouts of the spectators, and cries of “ Bravo, 
toro!” The latter, findiug no enemy to attack, remained staring about, 
while the tiger ran slowly round the area close to the railing, as if lo ’k- 
ing for a point to escape at, as no doubt he was. The bull was, how- 
ever, roused from his immobility by assistants, who went round waving 
coloured handkerchiefs outside the barrier, and in this way was got near 
to the tiger, whom, seeing in motion, he again ran at ; and this time the 
tiger, as the bull neared him, tried to spring upon him at close quarters, 
but the bull received him on one of his horns, and threw him over his 
head, inflicting a severe wound under the lower jaw, and the tiger, on 
getting up, made off to the further side of the area, and stretched himself 
out by the barrier, and nothing could induce him to combat again. Af- 
ter a short time he got up, pat her recognised his cage, he went to that 
part of the barrier, trying to get out; but not being able to do so, he 
stretched himself out, and lay quite still. The bull was drawn towards 
him several times, but as he lay motionless the bull passed without at- 
tacking him, and made for the middle of the area, where he remained. 
Cries were now heard from all parts for dogs to set at the tiger, as they 
are at the bull when he refuses to come to the scratch, and after a long 
delay this was coaceded. It was necessary first to get the bull out, 
which occupied half an hour, and was effected by means of oxen with 
halters aud belts. The Queen had left in the mean time, returning di- 
rect to Aranjuez with her suite. Eight or ten “ perros de presa” soon 
overpowered the tiger, who made a very poor fight, and they did not 
leave him till they had killed him, after which every body that chose it 
was let into the area, and many carried off pieces of the skin, claws, teeth, 
&c., as relics, so that, as the Espana says, between them all the body of 
the tiger almost completely disappeared. 
[tis calculated that not less than 12,000 persons were present, and that 
the getters-up of the spectacle will have from 8,000 to 10,000 dollars after 
paying all expenses, of which profits, however, they must pay ten per 
cent. towards the dotation of the new “ Teatro Espanol,”’ 

——@ee 
REVELATIONS OF THE Inquisition aT Rome.—The placeis out of the bea- 
ten track of all strangers, and in a sort of cul de sac behind St. Peter’s,— 
whence it naturally retired to perform its blushing operations, and ‘ do 
good by stealth.” [ was struck with the outward appearance of c viliza- 
tion and comfort displayed by the building, which owes its erection to 
Pius V. author of the last creed; but on entering, the real character of 
the concern was no longer dissimulated. A rauge of strongly-barred pri- 
sons formed the ground-floor of a quadrangular court, and these dark and 
damp receptacles [ found were only the preliminary stage of probation, 
intended for new comers as yet uninitiated into the Eleusinian mysterie 
of the establishment. Entering a passage to the left, you arrive ata 
smaller courtyard, where a triple row of small-barred dungeons rises 
from the soil upwards,—somewhat after the outward look of a three dec- 
ker,—* accommodating” about 60 prisoners. These barred cages must 





have been often fully manned, for there is a supplementary row construc- 
ted at the back of the quadrangie on the ground-floor which faces a large 
garden. All these cellular contrivances have strong iron rings let into 
the masonry, and in some there is a large stone firmly imbedded in the 
centre with a similar massivering. Numerous inscriptions dated centu- 
ries back are dimly legible on the admission of light, the general teaor 
being assertions of innocence. The officer in charge led me down to 
where the men were digging in the vaults below; they had cleared a 
downward flight of steps, which was choked up with old rubbish, and had 
come to a series of dungeons under the vaults deeper still, and which im- 
mediately brought to my mind the prisons of the Voge under the canal of 


divided into Lots, and sold by authority. This would enable a perfect registra. 
tion of landed property to be at once established, and thus most materially contri- 
bute to economy and justice in all judicia! decisions on civil rights, resulung from 
or connected with the land. 

bed * = * * 


“The survey is a most important proceeding. It not indeed be actually perform. 
ed of the whole new outlaying and unappropriated wild territory; but whatever 
is done must be done with a view to the whole eventual survey, and with a com- 
prehensive regard to the great physical features of the whole territories, and with 
distinct and constant relation to the political as well as the private pur for 
which the survey is iastituted, *For the efficient and accurate fulfillment of this all 
important preliminary, the experience of the United States affords ample instruc- 
tion. There is no pretence for saying that any difficulty exists which cannot be 
easily overcome. 

“ Por political and social ends, the country must be divided into COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS, and PARISHES, and roads must be indicated: for private purposes, 
for the purpose of giving metes and bounds to private property, the land to be sold 
must be divided into Lots,” 


The survey having been made to the extent above stated, and the land 
sold, the intended settlers are ready for conveyance to their destination; 
and immediately on their arrival self-government begins, under a general 
act of Parliament to be passed for that purpose. 


“ By that act of Parliament a system of municipal, that is local management of 
local concerns, would be at once established. There would be aparish, a town- 
ship, a county organization. The vestry, the township court, and the county 
council; the various parish officers, such as constables, relieving-officers, way- 
wardens, (churchwardens ’)t &c.; the township officers, such as the magistrates 
of petty or township sess ons, select men who are sentfrom the parishes, and other 
officers, needed to superintend matters interesting to the larger sections of the 
country, and lastly, sheriffs, and the members of the county council, who would 
exercise for the county the same sort of jurisdiction that is now exercised in En. 
gland by town councils in boroughs, would all be described and provided for, 

* * * - 


“By the same act of Parliament, not only would this internal domestic organi- 
zation, if I may so call it, be provided, butso also would that by which the gene- 
ral government of the new community would be carried on. 

“The metropolis—or, to speak English and not Greek, the mother-country—is 
bound to protect her colony from all external aggression. With a warlike navy, 
therefore, acvlony has no concern. The case is not quite the same with respect 
to the army; as regards foreign enemies, the mother country mustdeal with them, 
and for her army the colony is not called to contribute anything. But for many 
purposes a militia is useful: asa police, it is of great use; and if there be wan- 
dering and dangerous natives, the defence supplied by a militia organization is in- 
dispensable. For a militia organization, therofore, the general act should provide. 

“The new colony shouid not (except in the way of requiring protection from 
foreign aggression) cost the mother-country anything. 

. + ad * 


“The colony, then, is to maintain itself; maintaining itself, common justice re- 
quires that she should tax herself, and should manage her own money concerns. 

“In every colony there is, at the moment of its commencement, a property from 
which a fund may be obtained nearly sufficient in all cases for every colonial ne- 
cessity Ifthe fund supplied by this source is not sufficient, the colonists must tax 
themselves for their own exigencies. The property which is to supply the colony 
with funds is the wild Lanp, which from the momeat of the proclamation ia the 
Gazette, ought tobe deemed and dealt with as the property, the national property, 
of the colony so called into existence. - . 

“The Secretary of State, acting in the name of the colony about to be a Set- 
TLEMENT, is directed to open an account with the Bank of England, and to pay in 
the money derived from the sale of the land to the account of the colony, And 
in future, whensoever land is sold by the authority of the Secretary of State, be- 
longing thus to the SETTLEMENT, the proceeds, minus simply the expense of the 
sale, are to be at once paid to the account of the Settlement at the Bank of Eng. 
land. 

“So long as the supposed country remains in the condition ofa colony, whether 
as a SETTLEMENT or a PROVINCE, there must exist some connecting link in the 
government between the mother-country and the colony. The governor is usually 
that link, and is appointed by the Crown. But so long as the condition of Set- 
TLEMENT exists, the amount of the salary of the Governor, and of all the func-,. 
tionaries appointed directly by the Crown, is also determined by the Crown. The 
Judges of the superior courts and Colonial Secretary are, with the Governor, pro- 
bably the only funcitionaries that need be so appointed. 

“The Governor and assistants compose the Legislature of the Settlement.’’ 

There are various details and modifications, which may be read in the 
volume, and more are reserved by the author; batthis outline is enough 
to convey an idea of the fundamental character of a Settlement. The Set- 
tlement, however, is ouly a temporary condition, and in a prosperous co- 
iony would bea very brief one. As soon as the number of inhabitants 
reaches ten thousand, the Settlement becomes a province ; and acquires 
a regular Legislature of two Honses, and somewhat greater independence 
and the power of dealing withthe wild lands within its territory, which 
during the Settlement was vested in the Crown. Withregard to religion, 
Mr. Roebuck comes to the conclusion that there should be no established 
church ; not as being himself averse to such a thing, but on account of the 
heart-burnings and contentions to which it weuld give rise in acommunity 
where Dissenters were numerous, as they would be in all British colonies. 





the Bridge of Sighs at Venice, only that here there was a surpassing hor. 
ror. I saw imbedded in old masonry, unsymmetrically arranged, five 
skeletons in various recesses, and the clearance had ouly just begun ; the 
period of their insertion in this spot must have been more than a century 
and a half. From another vault full of skulls and scattered human re- 
mains there was a shaft about four feet square ascending perpendicularly 
to the first floor of the building, and ending in a passage off the hall of the 
chancery, where a trap-door lay between the tribunal and the way into 
a suite of rooms destined for one of the officials. The object of this shaft 
could admit of but one surmise, The ground of the vault was madeup of 
decayed animal matter, a lump of which held imbedded in it along silken 
lock of hair, as I found by personal examination as it was shovelled from 
below. But that is not ail; there are two large subterranean lime-kilns, 
if [ may so call them, shaped like a beehive in masonry, filled with layers 
of calcined bones, forming the substratum of two other chambers on the 
ground-floor in the immediate vicinity of the very mysterious shaft above 
mentioned. I know not what interest you mayattach to what looks like 
achapter from Mrs. Radcliffs, but hadI not the evidence of my own 
senses I would never have dreamt of such appearances ina prison of the 
Holy Office ; being thoroughly sick of the nonsense that has for years 
been put forthon that topic by partisan pens. The archives (wanting the 
very recent ones only) have been overnauled, and the selection will be 
forthwith published. The cases are of the most intense interest, reach- 
ing from Galileo’s time down to modern days.— Correspondent of the Daily 


News. 
a 


THE COLONIES OF ENGLAND BY J. A. ROEBUCK, MP. 


Mr. Roebuck nas taken the Colonies under his especial protection; 
but, judging from the two following criticisms on his recent pamphlet 
with the above title, it is to be doabted whether he can cry “ Eureka,” 
in his search after a perfect mode of Colonial Government. The Specta- 
tor of the 19th ult., sketches out his proposals thus— 


The object of this work is to inquire into the best mode of governing 
colonies, at least colonies of Englisn origiaal ; Mr. Roebuck considering 
that a fitting system of government being once established, economical 
prosperity will follow of itself. To this eud, he summarily reviews the 
history of the British Plaatations forming the primitive United States of 
America; and decides from this examination, that self-government is 
absolutely necessary for colonial advancement. According as the ruling 
power was more or less placed in the hands of the colonists, so was their 
advance in prosperity greater or less. 

This preliminary being settled, the next question relates to the best 
mode of establishing self-government; and here Mr. Roebuck also has 
recourse to the authority of what may be called history. Many people 
in their speculations on this subject, he says, wish to raise up a counter- 
part of English society in anew country; which, frown the pressure of 
economical and social circumstances, canuot be done; and where it has 
been tried after a fashiou, or rather where some of the eleraents for trial 
existed, as in Canada, the result has been a retrogradation. We must 
look to the practice of the States of America if we would see the most 
successful example of colonization: by which term Mr. Roebuck means, 
throughout his book, the settlement of persons on wild lands with the 
view of bringing them into cultivation, and establishing a community or 
state. Upon the ordiuance of 1784, by which Congress provided for the 
formation of a Territory, aud in due time the reception of a State, Mr. 
Roebuck bases his own plau: the outline of which is as follows. 

He divides colonial progress into three stages; the first of which he 
calls a Settlemert, the secoud a Province, and the third a Syatem, the last 
being a federal azgregatiou of Provinces. The first step in the formatioa 
of a Settlement should bea survey. 

“A survey not merely to determine the boundaries of private property, but 
with reference to its political existence and government, 

“Territorial divisions are necessary for the purposes of government, and the 
saine system of division should be adopted throughout. 

* The tirst point isto determine the BOUNDARIES of the colony itself. 

“The next is then to divide the colony—that is, the lands contained within the 
determined boundaries—into CoUNTiES. 

* Then the counties should be laid outinto TOWNsHIPs. 

“ And lastly, the towaships should be divided into parisHEs, 





“ For the purpose of deciding upon the rights of property, each parish should be 





General education should be provided for. These questions might surely 
be left to the Province to decide, 7f it is to be selt-governing. 

The Federal System is only applicable in the case of large territories, 
of distinct geographical divisions: in the absence of the last, a Province 
might rise to the torm of a System without its name. Of our actual colon 
ies, New Zealand is an example of this mode; the colonies to which Mr. 
Roebeck would reply the Federal System are, the whole of Australia with 
Van Diemen’s Land, the various settlements in South Africa, and the 





whole of British North America, including Newfoundland if she pleased. 

It is needless to gointo the executive, legislative, and judicial particu- 
lars of the System, which are explained somewhat fully in the work. The 
most important points are the vexed questions which in one way or other 
affect the control of the mother-country, Some of these seem question- 
able, and depend on the discreet exercise of power in the working. The 
Governor is to be appointed by the Crowa, with an absolute veto on the 
acts of the two Assemblies. Heis to choose his own Executive Council 
and Ministry: which is placing their choice in the Crown as much as un- 
der the present plan, although they are to be removeable on the address 
of the two Houses. The Governor is “ to appoint the judges, the officers 
of the Treasury, Customs, Excise, Militia officers, and generally all pub- 
lic servants not commanded to be otherwise chosen and appointed”; in 
fact, the Crown or Colonial patronage is large. The internal powers of 
the Federal Legislature are large too ; extending to bankruptcy, naturali- 
zation, banks and banking, copyrights, patents. the rights of forming new 
Settlements, regulating the rates, &c. of the internal postage, and of trade 
among the colonists. The power of peace and war and of negotiations 
withtoreign countries isdenied them : another sign of sovereign power, 
the regulation of foreigu external trade aud taxation, is permitted. At 
the same time. the veto in a Governor appointed by the Crown would 
render many of these rights nugatory. It would seem more logically con- 
sistent with the idea of self-government, to allow the Legislatures, if not 
the people, to elect certain persons from whom the Crown might choose ; 
or tor the Crown to nominate a number, from whom the Legislatures 
might select. [tis superfluous to observe that principles would be invol- 
ved in the right of primal nomination; the subsequent choice would mere- 
ly secure a Governor personally acceptable. 

Considered in a literary point of view, The Colonies of England par- 
takes more of the character of an extended speech or pamphlet than of a 
complete treatise. There is no deficiency of matter ; but the work does 
not possess that fulness, or exhaustive process, or perhaps that compre- 
hensiveness, which is looked for in a ghilucuphleel, exposition. It may 
be said, indeed, that Mr. Roebuck’s book is to be regarded as the applica- 
tion of a principle toa practical end, rather than an elaborate treatise 
upon colonization in general, or even upon that branch of it which re- 
lates tocoloaial government. In this view it has great merit. The state 
ments are perfectly distinct, very forcible, and, as they stand, conclusive; 
the logical defect is chiefly one of omission, not of form. In the allusions 
to some rival or opposition plans, there is too much of a hostile animus, 
not virulent, but unnecessarily obtruded, and occasionally there is some- 
thing like a sour attack upon classes. The whole, however, exhibits the 
author's present more subdued manner. The illustrations or sketches 
have much vivacity and strength, and enforce the argument as well as 
the meaning. ‘ 

To Mr. Roebuck’s “ plan,” or at least to the authority by which it is 
supported, and the details by which it is to be carried out, some objec- 
tions suggest themselves, and require the modification of parts, or at least 
More convincing exposition. In taking the American ordinance for a 
model, Mr. Roebuck overlooks the two circumstances of geography and 
society, which call for more attention than they have received. The lands 
that form the new “ Territory” of the United States are conterminous 
with the settled district; a river at the utmost divides the two: it is not 
so much colonization, in the usual sense of that word, as reclamation that 
is goingon. Mr. Roeback too would charge all the preliminary expenses 
of surveys, &c. upon the land-fund of the new Settlement, in addition to 
other claims upon it. This, in a new colony, we do not think it could 
bear. Wedo aot know Mr. Roebuck’s mode of sale; bat be it what it 
may, the laud-fuud must be derived from the capiral of the intending 
colonists; and whatever may be the case with individuals, the class of 
settlers not labourers in a new colony is seldom overburdened with 





+“ The reason for putting aquery here will be seea wien I discuss the question 
of aSiate Church for the colony,” 
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e capital that polic uires them to disburse for land 
should eae to them in the ) tay om which individuals couid profit 
—that is, by importing labour. No doubt, the preliminary expenses 
might be tarned into a debt, and charged upon the colony; and a pros- 

colony might bear them ia time, though very grud ingly. Money 
is scarce in these new communities ; and we have some doubts whether 
Canada even now would be at the expense of a geographical survey of 
its own territories, and the more detailed survey unecessary for erecting 
adjacent Settlements. The rey expenses, if we are to colonize 
comprehensively, naturally fall upon the mother-country. ; . 

Some other remarks might be made on lesser poiuts or questions of de- 
tail; but these we pass over. We have indicated the leading subjects 
that seem to us matters requiring reconsideration in The Colonies of Eng- 
land. 1. The great powers given to the Colonial Secretary, either direct- 
ly or in the name of the Crown; which, it strikes us, would leave the 
Selenles as much subject to the discretion of the Colonial Office as now, 
in many important particulars, if not in all. 2. The doubts which hang 
over the first formation of the Settlement, arising from having too close- 
ly applied an American practice, without sufficiently regarding the fre- 
quent difference in circumstances: these doubts seem to suggest some 
modification so as to make the Settlement a thing én esse, not merely in 
posse; which in poiat of fact is the case in America. 3. A different iuci- 
dence in the expense of preparation : though this last is of the least press- 
ing co uence, since we are not at present likely to see the foundation 
of new colonies, that is of Settlements not conterminous or vicinous to ex- 
isting colonies; and in such cases the land-fund, or the Province, or Sys_ 
tem, might fairly bear the expense of the surveys. 

The Times of the 22nd ult. goes less into detail, but equally disposes 
of Mr. Roebuck’s pretensions. The Spectator states that ie would still 
lodge vast patronage inthe Home authorities—the Times that he grudges 
them any. This is a discrepancy, that, not having the pamphlet at hand 
we cannot reconcile. The Times says— 


If the interest which is felt in any particular question may be fairly 
measured by the number of books which are written upon it and the 
position of those who write, we may infer that Colonics and Colonization 
are among the subjects which now press most urgently upon the public 
mind. It is ouly a few months since we directed attention !o a work by 
Mr. WakeFi£Lp, which, beside the interest that his experience as a colo- 
nist must naturally attach to the discussion of all colonial subjects, pos- 
sesses the additional attraction of embodying the not ungenial scepticism, 
the good-humored irony, and that sly sarcasm ot one whose premature 
death will be long lamented. Close upon this follows another work 
which will derive its title to consideration not less from its subject-matter 
than from the position and character of its author. Mr. Rorsuck’s 
Colonies of England treads the same ground, though it does not entirely 
adopt the same views as Mr. WakeFrigLp’s Art of Colonization. Nor can 
the production of sucha book be considered ill-timed. When the great 

rovince of Canada has reached a crisis in its political life, the people 
both of England and Canada might reasonably expect a commentary up- 
on the principles of colonial Government from the advocate who pleaded 
the cause of a Canadian party at the bar of the English Parliament. 

As far as mere Literary merit goes, it would be superfluous to say that 
the hon. member for Sheffield has produced a very readable, amusing, 
and instructing work. Whether he has laid down any new theory of 
colonization, or successfully confuted any old one, may be fairly doubted. 
Bat there can be no doubt of this :—Whether he be right or wrong in his 
own speulative propositions, or in his objections to the proposition of 
others, he certainly states facts and circumstances with singular piquancy 
and smartness. Indeed, no two things could present a more marked 
contrast than the vividness which distinguishes his impressions and the 
vagueness which characterizes his recommendations. For this his sub- 
ject matter may excuse him. No one whoever resided in acolony could 

e blind to the disadvantage of being a colonist; aud no one ever yet has 
ventured to define the limits of colonial independence and Imperial au- 
thority, without being betrayed into inconsistency or ambiguity. Itisa 
vice inherent in the very subject; it meets one at every turn; and the 
only way of mitigating its obstructiveness is by assuming the fewest pos- 
sible general principles of colonial polity at starting, and by modifying 
these according to the varied circumstances, exigencies, and epochs of the 
mother country and her colonies. But, though Mr, Rozsuck may be ex- 
cused for not propounding a scheme of colonial polity tree at once from 
blemish aud inconsistency, he can hardly escape censure for attributing 
to statesmen and offices the evils which are really for the most part attri- 


It would be easy, and, perhaps, not undiverting, to enumerate the in- 
stances which this work contains of Mr. Rogsuck’s normal antagonism to 
the generality of opinions hitherto stated or received upon colonial sub- 
jects. He agrees with Mr. Waxkeriecp in assailing the Colonial-office ; 

ut ke disparages Mr Waxeriecp’s “ sufficient land price,’’ with very 
emphatic depreciation. He is all for self-government, yet chalks out a 
scheme of territorial setilement and survey which is peculiarly bureau. 
cratic, and which, we believe, is already acted on. He is for planting 
free, intelligent, and orderly communities, but almost grudges the appoint- 
ment of the officers required to promote law and order, because those appoint- 
ments involve Downing Street patronage. He deprecates the notion of se- 
ducing the poor and unemployed away from home by the lure of colonial 
work and wages ; yet he admits all colonies heve been peopled by men 
and women desirous of bettering their condition, and that our colonies 
do present such opportunities to the poor of our own age and country. It 
might be possible to accumulate instances of this kind, but it would be 
ea as Well as captious. It is far more satisfactory to observe the 
light in which Mr. Roxzsucx regards the value of our colonial dependen- 
ces, as the destined inheritors and transmitters of the English language, 
laws, and reiigion; the hopes which he entertains of the great future 
reserved for them; the amity which he desires to cherish between Great 
Britain and her remote and prosperous offspring; and the scorn with 
which he treats the narrow economy of the Manchester School. 


Kmpevial Parliament. 
FIRING AT THE QUEEN. 
House or Lorps, Monday, 21st May. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE,—L trust that you will permit me, my 
lords, before proceeding to a subject on which I fear we shall have this 
night much diflerence of opinion, to advert for a moment to another sub- 
ject, on which I am sure that there will be only one opinion and only 
one feeling among your lordships. I allude to the unfortunate occur- 
rence which took place within the last 48 hours. (Loud cries of “* Hear” 
from all parts of the house.) There are offences of a nature at once so 
odious and so disgusting, but at the same time so coped and contempti- 
ble, that it is impossible to speak of them with the seriousness which 
their malignity requires, and with the yen which the absurdity of 
their purpose excites in every reasonable mind. (Hear, hear.) All that 
your lordships need to be informed of on the present occasion 1s, that the 
result of the inquiries made into the offence which was directed against 
the sacred person of Her Majesty on Saturday last does not lead to the 
disclosure of any circumstances which would justify a commitment for 
the crime of high treason. (Hear, hear.) Had such a commitment been 
justified by the circumstances of the case, I am sure that it would be the 
instantaneous and unanimous wish of your lordships to go up to the 
throne with an address expressive of your abhorrence of any such de- 
sign. But this is not the case here. Life has not been at all endangered ; 
and the commitment has been made out for a misdemeanour under the 
act passed in 1842, which is singuiarly well adapted to meet the atroci- 
ous nature of the crime, and the contemptible mode in which it was per- 
petrated. Lrise, my lords, to state to you that upon these grounds E do 
not intend to propose that you should adopt any address to Her Majesty ; 
on the contrary, I think that you should ieave the wretched author of 
this offence to the contempt which he merits, and, without attaching to 
him that notoriety and importance which he sought to obtain, and of 
which he was, perhaps, ambitious, should leave him to meet that severe 
but degrading punishment from whieh, if guilty, he must not be permit- 
ied toescape. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord STANLEY.—I am happy to state that the concluding portion of 
the speech which the noble marquis has just made has relieved me en- 
tirely from a very painful feeling. I entirely concur in the propriety 
of the course which the noble marquis has proposed, and I rejoice to 
hear that itis not the intention of the Government to give this miserable 
creature the consideration and importance which would be attached to 
him even as a culprit, supposing we were to make his offence the sub- 
ject of an address to the throne. (Hear, hear.) If Her Majesty’s 
life had been in any danger; if a serious attempt had been made to inflict 
injury on her Royal person, I will not merely say that there would have 
been on the part of this house an unanimous address of exultation that 
such an attempt had been frustrated, but I will add that the same feelings 
which would have actuated your lordships would have found an echo in 
the feelings of every man in the country—ay, in those of every individual 








butable to the moral and physical conditions of colovists and colonies—to 
the characters of those who colonize and the geographical position of the 
regions which they select. 

r. Rozsuck is at war with Mr. WakeFiELpD in his denunciations of 
the Colonial-office. Every misfortune which has at any time befallen our 
colonies he fixes on the Chief Secretary, Under-Secreturies, and Assistant 
Under-Secretaries who sit in Downing-street. He thinksa stalf of officia!s 
at home wholly superfluous for conducting the communications between 
England and her forty-three colonies. Malversation, peculation, corrap- 
tion, tyrauny of caste, tyranny of clique, he traces entirely to the ignorance, 
partiality, venality, haughtiness, or indifference of the gentlemen who 
bave written or sigued despatches irom the sanctum of Downiug-street. 
Too much government, he asserts, is the bane of English dependence ; 
the remedy prescribed is self-government. We need not go far for au 
opponent to this negatioual principle. Mr, Rogsuck kuocks down his 
own theory himself. Like Mr. Wakeriecp, he may have been affronted 
by the superciliousness of Colonial Secretaries of State, or disgusted with 
the priggishness of Colonial-office subordinates; and, like Mr. Wake- 
FIELD, he may think it just aud reasonable to visit upon all iuture secre- 
taries and subs every passible grievance which can afflict a colony, trom 
the fogs of Newfoundland to the droughts of Australia. b 

But while he is doing this—while he is avenging the colonies ou the 
ignorance of former secretaries, on the vices, far worse than ignorance, 
of former governors, (ignorance and vices which could never have bad 
any field for display had it not been for the indifference of the English 
people and Parliament), he is at the same instaut mooting schemes which 
require the official interference of English statesmen to a degree as yet 
undreamt of in the annals of the Colonial-office. While he is knocking 
down the present establishment in Downing-street, he is in theory con- 
structing another which should exhibit all the interfering disposition and 

reteud to even more than the boasted omniscience of his predecessor. 

is scheme of colonial self-goverument really rests upon the basis of a 
rigid centralism. All the mechanism which he would put in motion for 
converting a territory into a “ Settlement,” a “Settlement” into a * Pro- 
vince,” and a “ Province” into a “System,” could only be regulated by 
a new and more efficient organization of a central power. The very in- 
stance which he brings forward to establish the theory of self govern- 
ment, itself rebuts it ; first by its inconsistency of principle; next by its 
practical inoperativeness, where it is consistent with principle. The 
mode in which a new territory is absorbed into the Government of the 
United States, presupposes the action of the federal centralization, which 
is, at least, as despotic as that of a Secretary for the Colonies : and we 
cannot understand how Mr. Roebuck can fail to recoguize the inherent 
discrepancies in the colonizing conditions of Great Britain and the United 
States. What is easy and natural to the one is almost impossible to the 
other. When the American Republic colonizes, she merely occupies a 
conterminous territory. She does what England does in reclaiming the 
alluvial soil of Lincolnshire or the East Riding. She merely extends the 
jJandmarks of her proper domain. But English colonization is another 
thing. It involves new conditions of climate, soil, and aggregations of 
people. It involves the creation of anew society as well as of a new 

lity. Again, the character of new settlemerts, such as Michigan and 
om is not such as we should wish to see copied in Australia or New 
Zealand. However great may be Mr. Roebuck’s horror of red tape, dil- 
ettanti clerks, and colouial patronage, we must say that we eousider the 
happiness and greatness of a colonial dependency more likely to be ad- 
vanced under the auspices of educated judges, clergy, and officials, than 
if the community were left to the free and easy elections of vain adven- 
turers and the unwritten code of Mr. Justice Lyxcu. That a young set- 
tlement will generally be composed of rough and unpolished materials, 
is likely enough; but this seems to us rather a reason for giving than re- 
fusing to the Colonial-office the disposal of coloniai patronage. Every 
hope of future civilization and humanity iu such a society depends upon 
the first public functionaries to whom its internal admivistration is con- 
fided, and the qualities of such fuuctionaries are more within the appre- 
ciation of colonial secretaries than of mixed and fortuitous gatherings of 
colonial settlers. That the Colonial-office has in bygoue days abused its 
patronage, is too true; that itdid mach mischief, is also true; bat the 
vigilance of public opinion and the public press now-a-days is a guaran- 
tee that its patronage will not be very grievously abused in future. The 
Colonial-office, doubtless, needs remodelling ; but to remodel is not to de- 
stroy. The fact is, Mr. Roebuck is striving and struggling in the clutches 


in every class in the community. [Cheers from all parts of the house.] 
So tar am I from thinking that we ought to present to Her Majesty an ad- 
dress of congratulation upon any danger which she has escaped, that I am 
of opinion that if we are to have an address of congratulation, it should 
be upon this ground, that when it was supposed that an attack had been 
made ou her Majesty's life, the result was one unanimous cry of indigna- 
tion, one universal cry fur vengeance, to which the unhappy offender nar- 
rowly escaped being sacrificed. [Hear, hear.] I agree with the noble 
marquis in leaving this offence to the contempt which it so justly merits, 
and | am glad that it will be visited by » punishment of a disgraceful and 
degrading character, which, without raising the prisoner to the notoriety 
of a great public sufferer, will expose him to the contempt of all the 
world, founded upon the conviction that that disgraceful aud degrading 
punishment is fully merited. 

Lord KENYON, who spoke from the end of the house nearest to the 
throne, was all but inaudible in the gallery. We understood him to ex- 
press the deepest regret that Her Majesty had thus been insulted, and his 
unbounded exultation that ste bad not been exposed to any danger. 
After passing an eulogium upon the magnanimous feeling which Her Ma- 
jesty had displayed, he intimated it to be his opinion that there should be 
some record of the occurrence of this offeuce left upon the journals, either 
by an address to Her Majesty, or by sume express resolution. He also 
suggested to the right rev. bench the propriety of issuing a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty for the gracious protection he had cast over 
his chosen servant, the Queen of these realms. 

Lord BROUGHAM observed, that there was one reason which had 
escaped the notice of the noble baron who had just sat down why an ad- 
dress could not be presented on this subject. He should beas ready as 
the noble baron to pour out his feelings either ina resolution, or in an 
address, or in any other form which would best express the loyal feelings 
of theirlordships, upon the mischief attempted to be perpetrated on Her 
Most Sacred Majesty, but for the awkward position in which he would 
be placed by joining in an address before the trial of the offender, who 
had a right to be fairly tried, and who could not and ought not to be pre- 
judged and condemned by an address of their lordships, who, as judges 
in the last resort, might be called upon to decide on his guilt or innocence. 
(Hear, hear.) He therefore rejoiced in the fact that no such address had 
been pressed upon the consideration of their lordships. If their lordships 
bad been called upon to pass any such address, it must have been sur- 
rounded by many precautions ; it must have been guarded by many au 
“if,” as for instance, “‘if’ the prisoner did so and so, then they said so 
and soto Her Majesty. He did not say that the offence committed on 
Saturday last was high treason, neither did he say that it was not, but the 
attempt which was then made upon Her Majesty wasa matter of con- 
tempt and disgust to all, and appeared to have proceeded from desperate 
motives of absurd ambition,—in a word, from a morbid love of notoriety. 
By far the worst thing that the Government could do would be to go 
against the act of 1842. Such a course would give the individual the 
notoriety which he courted ; and he therefore entreated his noble friend 
(Lord Kenyon) to allow the matter to drop, being quite certain that there 
was an unanimous feeling in the house upon that point. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, in reply to the remarks of Lord 
Brougham, said,—Had I proposed, my lords, an address to Her Majesty, 
it would have alluded only to the natureof the offence, and not to the 
party who committed it, and who was liable to trial for its commission. 
I believe, however, that even as to the nature of the offence committed, 
it is infinitely below the crime of high treason ; and my noble and !earn- 
ed friend will allow me to remind him that there was a former attempt to 
alarm Her Majesty, and that upon that occasion both this and the other 
house of Parliament dismissed it without an address, but with an adequate 
feeling of the contempt which deserved. I think it advisable thatno 
further notice should be taken of an attempt which was as contemptible 
as it was atrocious. (Hear.) 

Here the subject dropped. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
House of Lords, May 24. 
The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said thatit had been his intention to 
move to-morrow evening that the house on its rising should only adjourn 
to Thursday next, but in consequence of the report which had just been 
presented, andof the anxiety felt by their lordships to introduce some 
practical improvement into the means of hearing within the house, aud of 
the necessity of affording the architect some time to judge how far his 


of the same dilemma which has tired the patience of many colonial re- proposed alterations would be useful and practicable, he should to-mor- 


formers before. He wishes to combine the free action of local self-go- 
vernment with the mature fruits of a vigilant bureaucracy; the indepen- 


row move that on its risiug the house should adjourn till Moaday se’n- 
night. The two additional days would give the architect more time for 











dence of English representation with the rigidity of French forms. 


his projected alterations. 


June 16 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE then begged leave to put a question to hi 
ble friend the Secretary for the Colonies, as it wa stated that the to 
was toadjourn to-morrow for more thana week. [ua the despatch which 
his noble trieud had laid upon the table from Lord Elgin, the Governor. 
General of Canada. Lord Elgin had promised that by the next mail he 
would send an official despatch explaining the reasons and considerations 
which had induced him to give his assent to the Indemnity Bill. That 
despatch was dated onthe 3d of April last. Since that period another 
mail had arrived. He wished to knew whether by that mail his noble 
friend had received any such despatch, and if 80, whether he would haye 
any objection to lay it upon the table to-morrow, so that it might be prin- 
ted before the termination of the recess ? 

Earl GREY, in reply to his noble friend, stated that he had received 
such a despatch, and that he proposed to lay it before both houses of 
Parliament. Hecould not, however, promise that he would lay it upon 
the table to-morrow. It would require consideration whether it could 
be laid upon the table without further information. He therefore could 
not promise positively that he would lay it on the table to-morrow—if he 
could do so he ~owns | 

_Lord BROUGHAM thought the present a favourable opportunity for 
him to state the course which he intended to pursue on this question, 
There was a motion standin in his name for to-morrow respecting the 
late unfortunate proceedings in Canada. Now, it had occurred to him, 
upon reconsidering the matter, and upon consulting with several of his 
friends, that, albeit the importanee of tuking a debate on this subject, and 
that, too, without any unnecessary delay, was very great, yet in the pre- 
sent excitement of the colony (of the termination of which he had at pre- 
sent no official knowledge, although he hoped that it had occurred), ob- 
jections might be taken to having a debate on it at all, in which expres. 
sions liable to misinterpretation might escape the lips of the speaker. He 
therefore proposed to postpone his motion till that day fortnight, on which 
day he proposed to sabmit to their lordships a resolution on the late 
events in Canada, and on the bill passed by the houses of Assembly in 
Canada, and assented to by the Governor-General of the province, but not 
as yet, he hoped, assented to by Her Majesty’s Government athome. Of 
course, he did not ask a piedge from her Majesty’s Government that 
nothing shold be done in the interim. He hoped, however, that no ad- 
vantage would be takeu of the delay which must now occur betore the 
proposed discussion. 





INDIA. 


In addition to the items of news that we gave last week, the following 
will be found of interest: a very slight repetition will be found in the 
summary of the Bombay Times of April 17. 


The annexation of the Punjab ts our dominions has been announced in 
form ; the British frontier has now been pushed beyond the Indus; and 
not only do the Sikh states, Jamov excepted, now recognise the sovereign- 
ty of England, but Peshawur and the Dherajat, between the river and 
the mountains—the most productive and the most cherished provinces of 
the Dooranee empire—own our sway ; and a surface of above 100,000 
square miles, containing a population of 3,500,000, and yielding a net re- 
venue of about 1,000;000/, sterling, has been added to our already colos- 
sal Eastern empire. No acquisition was ever made by us with. more aver- 
sion, or by means less opeu to censure ; and by the industrious portion of 
the people the transfer will be hailed with gratitude. That it will not 
fora long period to come be able from its own revenues to maintain itself, 
and that it will prove a heavy tax on our already overburdened finances, 
is more than probable. Whether it ultimately prove a blessing or a curse 
to us, will depend on the use we make of it. If it be dealt with as the 
majority Gf our conquests have been—neglected, unless as a vast canton- 
ment for troops and the basis of further annexations—it will form but ons 
more addition to the mass of expeusive misgoverned provinces already bow- 
ing us down, and likely, unless under a change of system, to prove our ruin. 
We yet want Khyrpore, Bahawulpore, and the Rajpoot states, on the south 
and west, to complete our dominions—Jamoo and Cashmere to relieve us 
of apprehension from the north-east;.with Oude, Hyderabad, the Mysore, 
Travancore, and al! the other native states embosomed in our empire—if 
the old and atrocious doctrine of the necessity of expansion be insisted on. 
It we are to profit by the light of civilization, and set about making the 
most of what we possess before coveting more, a stupendous career of in- 
definite length and inconceivable brightness is betore us. Our fate: de- 
pends on our selection. Should we persist in indulging in eydless expan- 
sion, and madly realizing the dream that our destinies. drive us onwards, 
history may, before a century elapse, have to chronicle our fall—the 
woralist, while deploring the humiliation of our fate, to mark the justice 
of the retribution. which brought a nation to the ground, who in the bar- 
barous triumphs of arms forgot the claims of its subjects, and the duties 
due tothe cause of civilisation and the arts of peace. We have now, at 

all events, no reasonable pretexts for apprehensions of danger on our fron- 
tier,or plausible excuse for extension of territory ; and though we have 

often toa certain extent been in the like predicament before, we never 

were so to suchan extentas we are now. Yet, so-long as restless Go- 
vernors-General of warlike Commanders-in Chief know that any war, how- 
ever unjust, if only successful—any conquests, however ruinous—wil! 
obtain for them, from the people of England, thanks, honours, and pen- 
sions—how shall India feel secure of tranquillity or good government 
when these yield neither fame nor riches to our rulers? The present is, 
perhaps, the only occasion in our history where territory has been forced 
upon us, and where we, literally, scarcely had room to choose which 
measure ought to be pursued—when that resorted to was perhaps, after 
all, the lesser of the evils resulting from previous. intermeddling with na- 
tions and empires that concerned us not left to be pursued. 

In our last we gave particulars of the arrival, on the 19th of March, of 
Major-General Sir W. 8. Gilbert's force at Atteck, and the anticipations 
we then expressed that he would reach Peshawur on the 21st were real- 
ized. Though thus rapid in his movements, and successful in al! his other 
projects, he was unable to overtake the Cabul marauders. The fault 
was none of his—Dost Mahomed had the start of him; and an army of 
plunderers who cared nothing for the injury inflicted by them on the peo- 
ple, and whose sole object was to get out of car way, was too fleet for one 
which had to bring up its artillery, stores, and ammunition along with it, 
and to keep itself fit for action. The Ameer. indeed, had entered the 
Khyber Pass just as we crossed the Indus, and been enabled, by the for- 
bearanee of the tribes, tomake his way towards Jellalebad without inter- 
ruption. His troops had done all the mischief they could as they with- 
drew. Peshawar had shut its gates against them, but they destroyed 
the suburbs and villages all around; and the ruins of the cantonments oc- 
cupied by the Sikh garrison, aud of the residence of Major Lawrence, 
were still smoking when we arrived. The city would doubtless have 
shared the same fate had not the Ameer directed the inhabitants to re- 
fuse admittance to his ungovernable rabble. The Bombay troops had 
been directed to stand fast at Peshawar for the present, and cnatonments 
were being marked out. The Afreedees from the hills were carrying ou 
a system of plunder with unpunity, and had murdered some of our meu 
on their way back from the town of Peshawur to camp. Sir W. Gilbert 
was to leave for Lahore on the 22d of April, with the 30th Native Infant 
ry asan escort. So soonas the tidings reached that all which could be 
attempted had been accomplished, the proclamation intimating the aunex- 
ation was issued. Mr. H. M. Elliot, Foreign Secretary with the Govern- 
or-General, proceeded stra ghtway tp Lahore, and assembled the Durbar, 
when it was intimated that Dhuleep Singh had ceased to reign, and the 
monarchy founded by Runjeet Singh had passed to other hands. ‘The 
Prince, now Sovereign no more, is to reside within the British dominions 
—rumour says at Poonah, in the Deccan—and is to receive a pension of 
£40,000 a-year. His mother, who expressed so much anguish on being 
parted from him, and whose intrigues and machinations were so well cal 
culated to hasten his fall, is to be permitted to join him in his seclusion. 
The country is to be placed under a Council, of which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Henry Lawrence is to be President (on a salary of 7,000r.), and 
Mr. C. G. Mansell and John Lawrence, members (on 4,000r. each per 
month). Four Commissioners have been named—viz , Messrs. Edward 
Thornton, R Montgomery, D. M’Leod, and M. P. Edgeworth, witha 
cloud of Deputy-Commissioners and assistants. 

From another source we learn that the famous Koh-i-noor Diamond for- 
feited by the treachery of the Sovereign of Lahore, and now under the 
security of British bayonets, in the fortress of Govindghur, will, inall 
probability, be brought to England in attestation of the success of our 
arms in India; and it has been suggested that the mischievous superstition 
attached to the possession of this unique diamond might be utterly crush- 
ed by this retributive consignment. Tbe diamond was for.aerly ibe pro- 
perty of Pandoor Rajab, then chief of all India, Cabul, and Cacimere, 
from whom it was taken by Timur, aud subsequently from Mohammed 
Shah by Nadir Shah. Ruujeet Singh was accustomed to wear this dia- 
mond onhis right arm, setin gold, surrounded with small rubies. It has 
been valued at 25 crore of rupees, or 25 million pounds sterling. Taver- 





nier, who saw it in the possession of the great Mogal, states its weight to 
be 279 9-10th carats ; before cutting, it weighed 900 carats ; it was found 
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: ine of Colore, to the east of Golconda, abuut the year 1550. It is 
pps oe formed one of the eyes of the jewelled peacock of the famous 
Musnud or throne of Aurungzebe, the 7'ukh-i-taoos, or peacock throne, 
Its twin jewel is numbered among the crown jewels of Russia. Runjeet 
Singh, flajah of the Panjab, plundered the “ Koh-i-noor” from the ex- 
princes Shah Shujah-ool-Movlk and Sha Femaun. At the death of Runjeet, 
the diamond fell, by “ lot of inkeritance,” to Shah Soojah; and, at his 
death, was bequeathed to the hideous idol of Orissa! The recent war in 
Mooltan, and disturbances in the Punjab, induced the British resident 
at Lahore to secure, asa hostage, the person of the boy King, Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, and at the same time to seize the Koh-i-noor. The * Nas- 
suck” diamond, plundered daring the Mahratta war from a Peshwah, or 
feudal chieftain, is a kindredexploit. Such is but anoutline of the count 
less adventures of this imperial and oriental gem. It is, however, a mis- 
take to suppose this diamond to be the largest and most precious in the 
world, for it is surpassed by several. The value must be grossly missta- 
ted. Probably two millions sterling is intended. The diamond is to be 
sent home for Her Majesty. 

The following are the general orders of the Governor-General, announc- 
ing the conclusion of the war:— 

GENERAL ORDER BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
Foreign Department, Camp Ferozepore, April 2, 1849 

The Governor-General has tbe gratification of publishing, for general 
information, despatches which have been received from his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, and from Major-General Sir Walter Gilbert, K. 
C.B., aunouncing the termination of hostilities in the Punjab. The Go. 
vernor-General declared, that before the war could cease, every enemy, 
whether Sikh or Affghan, should be driven from before us: and the Brit- 
ish army has welland gallantly made good his words. The Sikb Sirdars 
and the remnant of their army were pursued, have surrendered, and have 
been disarmed. The Ameer of Cabul with his troops has fled before the 
British force, and has been chased ignominiously from the territories he 
invaded. The war has thus been brought toan end, and the Punjab has 
been declared a portion of the British empire of India. Once again the 
Governor-General offers to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet, to 
the general officers, the officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
of the army, the assurance of his deep and unfeigned gratitude for the 
great services they have rendered to the country by the zeal and energy 
they displayed, and for the sustained and cheerful exertions they have 

made. {u anticipation of the wishes of the Hon. Court of Directors, 
the Goveruor-General will graut to every officer and soldier who has been 
employed within the Punjab, in the campaign, to the date of the occupa 
tion of Peshawar, a medal, bearing the word “ Punjab,”’ in commemora. 
tion of the honourable service they have done The Governor-Geuer- 
al is also pleased to direct that every corps which has been so employed 
shall bear the same word on their standards, colours, and appointments. 
The Governor-General desires to take this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging his obligations to officers who have been serving in various posi- 
tions connected with the army in the field. The Governor-General is 
sensible of the zeal and activity of Major-General Sir D. Hill, K. C. B., 
commanding the reserve, and he would have locked with confidence to 
his services if the division uuder his command had been called into ope- 
ration. Brigadier-General Wheeler, C.B., has executed the several du- 
ties which have been committed to him with skill and success; and the 
Governor-General has been happy to convey to him his thanks. The 
Governor-General is indebted to Brigadier Stalker, commanding at Mool- 
tan, for the successtul exertions which have been made under his direc- 
tions fur placing the fort again in a condition of defence, and for main- 
taining the trauquillity of the country. The Governor-General begs 
to acknowledge the services which have been rendered by Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Sherry, 1st Native Infantry, commanding at Govindghur. The 
energy, vigilance, and tact which he exhibited during his occupation of 
that important fortress have been of much value to the Government of 
India. From Sir F. Currie, Resident at Lahore, previously to his re- 
turn to his seat in Council, the Governur-Geueral received at all times 
effective and most ready co-operatiun; and he has continued to receive 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir H. Lawrence, K.C.B., the support which his 
known ability and experience enable him to afford. The meritorious 
conduct of the several assistants to the Resideut has elicited the strong 
approbation of the Government. In addition to those whom he has be- 
fore named, the Governor-General offers his especial thanks to Major 
George Lawrence for the able management which so long enabled him 
to maintain his position at Peshawur, and to Captain James Abbott for 
the gallant stand he has made in the hills of Hazareh. Lieutenant 
Taylor has earned the full approbation of the Government by his judi- 
cious and persevering efforts, which regained and have held the province 
of Bunnoo, The sustained defence of the fort of Attock, which was 
made by Lieutenant Herbert under circumstances of great difficulty, has 
been viewed by the Government of India with admiration, and entitles 
him to their warmest praise. Mr. John Lawrence, Commissioner of 
the trans-Sutlej Province, has received the thanks of the Governor-Gene- 
ral. Well seconded by his assistants in the district, he has greatly con- 
tributed by his promptitude, energy, and firmness, to the maintenance of 
the general tranquillity which has prevailed in these newly acquired ter- 
rijories.— ‘The Governor General especially wishes to record his marked 
approbation of the manner in which Major Mackeson, C.B., as hisagent 
with the army; has discharged the duties which were entrusted to him. 
In the important political matters in which he has been engaged, Major 
Mackeson’s proceedings have been distinguished by ability, judgment, 
discretion, aud firmness: and the Governor-General begs to convey to 
him the expression of his unqualified satisfaction. The Governor Gen- 
eral concludes by tendering to the officers of the government in his camp 
sincere thanks for the assistance he has at all times received from them. 

He particularly desires to express his obligation to Mr. Henry El- 
liott, Secretary to the Government of India, for his very able, laborious, 
and most valuable aid in the important affairs which occupied the Gov- 
ernor-General’s attention ; and to Colonel Stuart, C.B., military secretary 
to the Government of India, and to Lieutenant-Colonel Benson, C.B., 
member of the military board with the Governor-General, for the great 
assistance he has derived from their experience and judgment in the af- 
fairs of their respective departments. 

While thus congratulating the army and British subjects in India on the 
triumphant success which has been uchieved, the Governor-General de- 
sires humbly to acknowledge the hand by which alone all victory is given. 

He has accordingly intimated to the Lord Bishop his wish that on 
the first Sunday in May thanksgiving shall be offered to Almighty God 
for the successful termination of the warin which we have been engaged, 
and for the restoration to the people of the blessing of peace. sii 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India, 

H. M. Ettiort, Sec. Gov. of India. 
Lord Gough has taken leave of the Indian army in the following ad- 


dress :— 


Head-quarters, Camp Skahdera, near Lahore, March 31, 1849. 

The Commander-in-Chiet in India announces his farewell and adieu to 
the Army of the Punjab. 

The troops which since Octoberhave been in arms under his command 
are dispersed to their respective cantonments, and on this the last occa- 
sion of addressing them, Lord Gough desires to place on record his sense 
of the great services and exertions through which the sway of British In- 
dia has been now extended over the broad plains and classic rivers and 
cities of this kingdom. 

The tide of conquest which heretofore rolled on the Panjab from 
the west has at length reached and overcome it from the east ; and that 
which Alexander attempted the British Indian army has accomplished. 
It is with no common pride that the Commander-in-Chief applauds the 
conduct and the valour which have led to so glorious a result. 

The favour and approbation of the country and Government will, with- 
out doubt, mark enduringly the estimate entertained of its desert; and 
no time will efface from the memory of this army, and every true soldier 
in the field, the high sense of triumph and of the glory with which this 
campaign has terminated. Undismayed by stern opposition, untired by 
the procrastinatious and delays which circumstances forcibly imposed, or 
by the great labours and exposures which have been borne so man- 
fully, the army has emerged with a fame and brightness only the 
more marked by the trying nature of its previous toils aud endurances. 

The mere battie-day, when every glowing feeling of the soldier and the 
gentleman is called into action. will ever be encountered nobly where 
British armies are engaged; but it is in the privations the difficulties, 
and endless toils of war that the trial of an army consists; and it 
is these which denote its metal and show of what material it is 
formed. 
; (“are the day when at Ramnuggur the too hasty ardour and enthusiasm 
of the troops first gave signal of the determined character of the war, aud 
of the fierceness with which a mistaken but brave enemy were bent to 
Oppose the progress of our arms, till now, that a crushing aad overwhel- 
ba atin! Manag ee at the feet of our Ruler and his Government, 
pon Bich tirade aad cadens oe eh, Lord Gough ayn 

g , ever for one moment entertain- 



























































ed a doubt of the result, nor yielded, even to adverse chances and cir- 
cumstances, a lurking fear of the successful issue, which true constancy 
and firmness never fail to attain, 

The rule which, despite the signal clemency and considerate mercy of 
the Government, it has nevertheless been found at length necessary to 
impose upon the Sikhs and their country, has not been thrust upon a de- 
fence!ess or unresisting people; their valour, their numbers, their means, 
and preparation, and the desperate energy with which, in error and de- 
ceived, the Khalsa and Sikh nation mustered and rallied for the struggle, 
have been conspicuously apparent; and the army which, in virtue of a 
most positive constancy, has reduced such a race and such troops to sub- 
mission and obedience, merits well the highest eulogium which Lord 
Gough can bestow. 

Tbe Commander-in-Chief lingers upon the severance of those ties which 
have bound him to that army, the last which in the field it was his duty 
and his pride to command. Long practice and experience of war and its 
trying vicissitudes have enabled bim to form a just estimate of the con- 
duct and merit of the troops now being dispersed; and the ardour, the 
vigilance, the endurance, the closing and triumphant bravery and disci- 
pline which marked their path in the Panjab, will often recur to him in 
that retirement he is about to seek; and in which the cares, the earnest 
exertions, and grave anxieties inseparable from the duties of high military 
commaad, will be richly recompensed and rewarded, by the sense of duty 
performed, and the consciousness of unwearied and uncompromising de- 
votion to that Sovereign and country, which in common with the British 
Indian army, it will ever be his boast and his pride to have so successful- 
ly served. 

os every general, to every individual officer and soldier, European and 
Native, of the army of the Punjab, Lord Gough finally repeats his cordial 
and affectionate farewell. Their persons and services are engraven in 
his heart and affections; and to those among them who may hereafter, 
within the brief span of life yet before him, revisit their native country, 
he tenders the unaffected renewal of that intercourse and friendship 
which mutual esteem and regard, and mutual dangers and exertions, have 
produced and established. 

(Signed) Part. Grant, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Adj. Gen. of the Army. 

To these extracts we have only to add the report that Sir Willoughby 
Cotton was about to resign the military command of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, in consequence of Sir Charles Napier’s appointment to the Com- 
mand-in-Chief—the latter being the jumior officer. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109. 
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Norice TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have to thank N.W.W.C. of Toronto, for 
some very sensible remarks on the question of the Rebellion Losses Bill, and our 
Montreal correspondence. It will be observed that whilst relying on the facts 
communicated in the latter, we have not thought it necessary to adopt, at all times, 
the opinions it puts out. 





CANADA. 

The Whitsuntide holidays of the British Parliament have fallen very 
opportunely this year; since by their occurrence, that august body will 
be somewhat beiter prepared to go into a discussion on recent events in 
Montreal, than they were on the 15th ult. Certain petitions to Her Ma- 
jesty, carried home by Sir Allan McNab, would be due in London early 
in the week following the departure of the Cambria just arrived ; copies 
of these, and comments upon them, would throw some light upon the 
facts of the case, so far as the public are concerned; whilst it may be pre- 
sumed, that the explanatory despatch promised by Lord Elgin will have 
given Lord Grey some slight hints of the entreaties and remonstrances 
poured in upon him during the long interval between the passing of the 
Rebellion Losses Bill and the Royal assent being given to it. That Lord 
Grey had received the second despatch he acknowledged in the House of 
Lords on the 24th ult.; but he did not, as on the first occasion, either de- 
duce from it any grounds for complimenting “his uoble relative,” or 


feel assured that you will not be induced 
which bave taken place, to retire frum the high office which the Queen has 
been pleased to entrust to you, and which, f 

your 
tain. 1 


ance. 
Street to Buckingham Palace, or as an indirect and cunning appeal to the 
loyalty of the Canadians, equally their strong and weak point, it were not 
worth our while to inquire. The spirit is as evident as was Mr. Macaulay’s, 





express the pleasure he should feel in laying it on the table of the House. 
Did some misgiving creep through his Lordship’s mind as to the difficulty 
of the cause he has been compelled to take up, and touching which he 
has ventured to put such strong expressions into Her Majesty’s mouth ? 
Did he feel quite sure that, when ai/ the circumstances were known to 
the British public, the T'imes, the Daily News, and the Sun would succeed 
in hoodwinking them, and inducing them to view plain matters of fact 
through “Government House " and Downing-street spectacles? We 
shall see this presently. 

We purposely abstained last week from comments on the Governor- 
General’s despatch of April 30, because we felt sure that it would under- 
go very careful revision at the hands of our Canadian contemporaries. It 
has received this truly, its sins of omission being especially marked and 
reprobated. At these we have already hinted, and trust that namber 2 
from the same quarter will have supplied the defect. Passing by this, 
our attention is directed to Lord Grey’s reply, promulgated throughout 
the Canadas, immediately on its receipt, by means of a supplement to 
the Canada Gazette; it being very essential to the Canadian Ministry to 
show to their supporters, not only that Lord Elgin would be heartily 
backed by the Colonial Minister, but that the present occupants of Down- 
ing-Street stand high in Royal favour. The despatch is as follows:— 

Downine Street, May 18th, 1849. 


My Lorp,—I have received and laid before the Queen Your Lordship’s 
Despatch of the 30th April, giving an account of the scenes by which the 
City of Montreal has been disgraced, and in the coarse of which the 
~~ ding occupied by the Provincial Parliament has been destroyed by 

re. 

2. [am commanded by Her Majesty to inform Your Lordship that, 
while She bas received with very great concern the intelligence of these 
deplorable events, they have not impaired the confidence which Her Ma- 
jesty has hitherto felt in your ability and judgment, and that she continues 
to regard your administration vf the affairs of the Provinces as meriting 
Her entire approbation. 

Upon the act of the Provincial Parliament, which has afforded a pre- 
text for the outrages which have been committed, it is the duty of Her 
Moajesty’s Servants to reserve their judgment until we shall be in posses- 
sion of the full information which you lead me to expect as to its charac- 
ter and objects; but whatever may be the view which may be taken of 
the merits of that measure, there can be but one opinion as to the guilt 
of those who, in resistance to a law constitutionally passed by the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, have bad recourse to violence of so disgraceful a 
character, or as to the very serious responsibility incurred by all who 
have even by the imprudence of their language assisted in producing the 
excitement which has led to such lamentable results. Her Majesty’s 
Servants entirely concur with Your Lordship as to the consequences 
which must follow from submitting to the kind of dictation by which it 
has been attempted on this occasion to overrule the decision of the legally 
constituted authorities of the Province, and they confidently rely upon 
your firmness, supported as I trust you will be by the Parliament and the 
great majority of the people of Canada, to enforce for the future obe- 
aience to the law, and to compel those who may disapprove of the 
measures either of the Legislature or of the Executive Government 
of the Province, to confine their opposition within legal and constitu- 
tional limits. 

3. | appreciate the motives which have induced your Lordship to offer 
the suggestion with which your Despatch concludes, but I should most 
earnestly deprecate the change it contemplates in the Government of 
Canada. Your Lordship’s relinquishment of that office, which under any 
circumstances would be a most serious loss to Her Majesty’s service and 
to the Province, could not fail in the present state of attairs to be most in- 
jurious to the public welfare, from the encouragement which it would 
give to those who have been concerned in the violent and illegal opposi- 
tion which has been offered to your Government. I also feel no doubt 
that when the present excitement shall have subsided, you will succeed 
in regaining that position of “ dignified neutrality? becoming your office, 
which, as you justly observe, it has hitherto been your study to main- 
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tain, and from which even those who are at present most opposed to you 
will on reflection perceive that you have been driven by no fault on your 
part, but by their own unreasoning 


violence. 
4. Relying therefore upon your devotion to the interests of Canada, I 
by the unfortunate occurrences 


rom the value she puts — 
past services, it is Her Majesty’s anxious wish that you should re- 

have, &c., (Signed ) GREY. 
To the Right Hon. the Earl of Etcin, &c., &e., &e. 





This missive, intended utterly to discomfit the loyal inbabitants of 


Canada, indignant under the insult recently put upon them, does not 
seem to kave been so fully canvassed as the more lengtay despatches 
from Montreal, to which it isa reply. 
two about it; and though not a matter of great moment, we cannot but 
remark that Her Majesty’s name is, for some peculiar purpose, made to 


We will, therefore, say a word or 


figure in every single paragraph; even the Government being twice im 


these few lines designated as Her Majesty’s servants ; a mode of speech 
generally limited to play-bills when the Sovereign commands a perform 


Whether this was intended to show the propinquity of Downing- 


when, as a Cabinet Minister, he dated his address to the electors of Edin- 


borgh from ‘“ Windsor Castle.” But though Lord Grey’s manner of writ- 
ing suggests a perfectly good understanding between Her Majesty and 
“ Her Majesty’s Servants,” his Lordship’s matter would lead one to just 


the opposite conclusion. In the first sentence Lord Grey lays the facts 
of the case beforethe Queen—in the second the Queen expresses her 
“ entire approbation of Lord Elgin’s conduct”—in the third the Queen’s 
Minister’s “reserve their judgment.’ Are we to suppose that Her Ma- 


jesty was in so great a hurry to testify her approbation of the conduct of 


her representative at Montreal, that she could not await the recommend- 
ation of the Colonial Minister? or, are we to believe that Lord Grey re- 
commended the Queen to applaud Lord Elgin to the echo, and at the 
same time advised the Government to withhold its opinion. If Lord El- 
gin, by the display of moral courage or personal intrepidity had put down 
a riot or stayed a rebellion, the case might have been different. But his 
Lordship’s active part in the proceedings was to sign an obnoxious bill, 
on the merits of which Lord Grey says the Cabinet is undecided—the 


passive part being the reception of marks of popular anger, infinitely dis- 


agreeable to himself, and utterly disgraceful to those guilty of personal 
violence. Lord Grey, on Her Majesty’s behalf, puts out of sight the Bill 
itself, but on behalf of the Cabinet reserves his judgment thereon. What- 
ever Lord Grey may have induced Her Majesty to think of Lord Elgin’s 
conduct, the public will look to “the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill,” No paltry shuffling about non-intention to compensate 
Rebels will obtain “ firm belief” with the British public, when they 
know that all attempts to exclude notorious but unccnvicted traitors were 
scouted by the Canadian Ministers. We beg also, whilst on the matter 


of discrepancy, to point out the fact that Lord Grey is at variance with 


the Times in opinion, as with Her Majesty in fact. The Times says that 
the matter is definitively settled. Lord Grey tells another tale. 

Again, Lord Grey in this important document, pertinaciously misrepre- 
sents the facts of the case. A mob in a fit of frenzy burned down the 
Parliament House, and assailed His Excellency the Governor-General. 
By what logic does Lord Grey call these deplorable events “ resistance 
to a law constitu‘) ‘yally passed,” and an “overruling the decision of 

uly Ba. ne stat. \y 
the legal orks of ( The Parities of the Province’’? There has been no 
att cobs “how has it been resisted? If burning 
pe ths rape of itpisco, having, wits ing inflammatory articles in news- 
them with commeétained adventurers , Lord Grey may find abundant in- 


jucent Ci : 
teers ae 6 Wal aa of whom home. The riots at Montreal were 
~0h -eanggpaechalle- M: ; 4 
« yiolent and illegal” det_ousuacGhs of public feeling. They are rep- 


robated by the leading men of all parties, Without them, the matter 
w ould have stood just as it does now—saving that Lord Elgin would have 
been deprived of the vantage ground that they have certainly ufforded 
him. We have only one more point to notice, and we can scarcely 
avoid a laugh in calling attention to it. Lord Grey, the Lord Howick 
of former days, alludes to the very serious responsibility incurred by 
those who have used “imprudent language.”’ Take care, brother Edi- 
tors of Montreal and Toronto! Be eure you do not go back a few years, 
and quote from Lord Howick, and Lord John Russell, some of their 
own stirring allusions to ‘ physical force,” “pressure from without,’ 
&c. &c. &c. Whigs may indeed muster their tevs of thousands of “ free- 
men,’’ and having led them to a certain point, and used them, turn round 
and dub them “ Chartists,’—but for loyal men in Canada to dream or 
talk of such matters is imprudent, illegal, and displeasing to Lord Grey. 
We believe that this appeal from the Loyalists of Canada has accidentally 
gone home, wrong end foremost. The worst part of the story was heard 
first : hence the thunder of the Times, the “ anxious wish”’ of Her Majesty, 
the astonishment and indignation of Lord Grey. The reverse was the 
case with our opponents. Poor creatures! They were aggrieved, insult- 
ed, bullied, quietly legislating for the welfare of the Canadians, when the 
fiery wrath of the *‘ brutal Tory faction’’ was let loose upon them. The 
Times had prejudged the case; but the Press, the Parliament, and the 
Public were at the date of the last accounts only beginning to know the 
truth. In spite ofall this, the Press was already divided upon the matter ; 
and what the common sense of the public will presently opine is not to be 
gathered in epistles from Downing Street. At the time we write the 
Cambria has not arrived. 1f we jump in the dark, we jump with con- 
fidence. 

The Cambria, Cunard Steamer of the 2nd inst. reached Halifax on Wed- 
nesday. Her news was despatched by way of St. John’s, and was pub- 
lished here the following afternoon. At the time of writing she has not 
made her appearance in this port, and we therefore make up a concise 
summary of what is most likely to interest readers from the telegraphic 
records of the associated journals of New York. 

Canadian affairs have not come again before Parliament, and in fact, in 
consequence of the Whitsuntide recess, only one or two days record is 
due. On the 15th the budget was to be brought forward by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. There had been but slight variation in the funds. 
Trade and commerce show symptoms of revival, notwithstanding the un- 
settled state of political affairs throughout Europe. With sincere regret, 
we notice that disease and destitution are fearfully prevalent in Ireland, 
and that the Cholera has broken out in Dublin. No intimation has yet 
been given of the intentions of the Government with respect to Smith 
O’Brien. This is somewhat strange. There has surely been ample time 
for deliberation. Possibly the tactics of the Canadian ministry may be 





adopted. Nothing will perhaps be done until petitions for his pardon 
have accumulated, and he will then be quietly shipped off. 


The old French National Assembly [if old it may be called] was dis- 


solved on the 26th ult., and its successor met after the interval of one 
single day, The ultra-democrats forming nearly a third of the whole 
in number, compact, clever, and audacious beyond all bounds, have be- 
gun already to show the violence with which they purpose pressing on 
the country their incendiary schemes and doctrines. The majority of the 
Chambers, composed of men representing various interests, will, it seems, 
only be brought into union for the momentary purpose of voting down 
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some isolated motion, that may eppear to threaten the Republic with im- 
mediate danger. Under the pressure of urgent danger they cling together 
for safety; but, when the immediate source of trouble is removed, each 
party, each faction, each clique. becomes clamorous again for the 
adoption of its own views, and the furtherance of its own interests. 
Orleanists, Buonapartists, Monarchists, and moderate Republicans out- 
number indeed the dangerous band of Socialists, but without effective 
combination and under no recognised leader, how can they restore to 
France, law, liberty, and order? The most outrageous displays of perso- 
nal recrimination are said to have taken place in the Assembly on the 30th 
ult., especially. Ledru Rollin, the factious demogogue, was outvoted, 
but it was only after producing a most unseemly aud dangerous tumult. 
Together with Emile Girardin, the Duc d’ Aumale has been returned to 
the Chamber for Algeria. A decree of banishment is in force against 
him, in common with other members of his family. Here will be ano- 
ther source of trouble, easily imagined. The telegraphic reports say 
nothing of the previously rumoured intention of the French Government, 
or Assembly, to precipitate itself intoa war with Russia, in consequence 
of the aid afforded by the latter to Austria in her couflict with the revolt- 
ed Hungarians. Prudence may bave had its effect, though in such an 
inflammable body as the Chamber it were scarcely to be expected. Pos- 
sibly the obvious absurdity of French intervention in Rome being 
coupled with a warlike denunciation of Russian interference in Hungary 
may have had its weight. It is a matter of satisfaction, at least, that the 
general Européan war so confidently predicted by a few of our contem- 
poraries is adjourned, if the adjournment be only from day to day. In the 
mean time the French expedition for or against Rome, one scarcely knows 
which, having been repulsed both as friends and foes by the Republi- 
can Provincial Government of that city, has been attacked by ano- 
ther enemy, the fatal malaria, common to the surrounding districts, 
A special enyoy from Paris, M. Lesseps, is coming and going between 
the Camp and the Capitol, but has not, so far, succeeded in negotiating a 
pacific entry for his countrymen. Apart from the question at issue be- 
tween the Pope and his people, and without inquiring whether the Ro- 
mans are really acting for themselves, or whether political refugees and 
Socialist schemers from all the capitals of Europe have made Rome the 
centre of their operations, one cannot but rejoice that the invading forces 
of France, Austria, and Spain are for the moment beaten back from the 
walls of Rome; one cannot but admire the bold front shown by the Ro- 
mans against foreign intervention. General Oudinot has been placed in 
a false and disgraceful position, and with the readiness of the French mil- 
itary chieftains to take part in political affairs, it is surprising that the 
French army has not more loudly expressed its indignation at the treat- 
ment it has met with. 

The trumpery war between the Danes and Germans still continues, 
without important movements on either side. The Emperor Nicholas and 
the youthful Emperor of Austria have had a conference at Warsaw, and 
rumours are abroad that an overwhelming Russian force will be thrown 
into Hungary. Buda on the Danube, and Fiume,a port in the Adriatic, 
are said to have fallen into the possession of the Magyars, 





Catirornia.—lIt is very pleasant to record favorable news frem this 
region, to which so many adventurers have repaired from all quarters of 
the globe. Some of the gold hunters have really returned with the gold- 
en fruitsof their labours. The facts are these. The Crescent City, steamer, 
reached New Orleans from Chagres on the 10th inst., after a voyage of 
six days. The California, steamer, from San Francisco reached Panama 
on the 22d ult., bringing accounts thence down to the Ist ult., and having 





on board about one million of dollars in gold grair; arge portion of 
which has reached New Orleans by the Crescent City. wists and coma and 
Oregon steamers had proceeded upwards to San Frau#phical position ov. 
other vessels, nearly cleared the [sthmus of the long dey,i, denunciations 
bound to the mines. 126 passengers came in the Creésyny time befallen: 
some are from California, and amongst them ia ex-Gevesiaries, aod Assiat 








Hughes and the surveying party from the Isthmus of Panama also return- 
ed inher. They are said to have pitched upon a good line for a railroad 
across it, 46 miles in length. Gold in California is still reported to be 
abundant beyond all calculation. 

Important From New Orveans.—Since some remarks elsewhere on 
the subject of the inundation of this city were in type, we are glad to no- 
tice the following report circulating through the Press, dated this day 
week, the 9th June— 

“ The engineers report more favourably in relation to the crevasse, and 
expect to have it closed in five or six days. The river is falling, and 
the water in the streets slowly receding. It is thought that the worst is 
over.” 

Asecond despatch of the same date, but at a later hour, states that the 
great crevasse is in a fair way of being checked. Telegraphic reports to 
the 11th are so occupied with the California news, that no more is said of 
the flood. We may augur well from their silence. 





Many diplomatic appointments have been made within a few weeks by 
General Taylor. Amongst them is one that especially interests us, and 
which, though not officially promulgated, may be considered as matter 
of fact. We allude, of course, to the representation of the United States 
at the Court of St. James, and to the Hon. Abbott Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is prominently coupled with it. Mr. Lawrence is 
represented by the papers favourable to the present administration at 
Washington as a gentleman of good practical business abilities, of courte- 
ous habits, of great wealth, and “ given to hospitality.” These things 
are all good in their way, the two last being, however, of very small im- 
portance in the case of the American Minister to London. If we mistake 
not Mr. Lawrence is or has been one of the foremost leaders of a Pro- 
tectionist party in his own country. His position, for that reason, ata 
Court where Free Trade is in vogue will be singular, though not of neces- 
sity inconvenient. It may give a hint tu the British Cabinet that entire 
freedom of commercial intercourse is not synonymous with pclitical 
liberalism. 

Father Matthew, the preacher of Temperance is shortly expected at 
this port. He sailed from Liverpool on the 23rd ult. in the packet ship 
Ashburton. 

Cuoiera.—During the six days from Sunday to yesterday, inclusive, 
185 cases and 85 deaths were reported by the authorities of this city, the 
average being 31 cases and 14 deaths per day. 











GLEANINGS. 


The long expected U. S. Storeship Lexington reached this port on Sun, 
day last. She brought from San Francisco gold valued at about $370,000, 
a portion of which, worth $120,000 was landed at Valparaiso. Her dates 
have been long ago anticipated. We regret to observe by late ac- 
counts that ex-President Polk was lying dangerously ill of the cholera at 
his place of residence, Nashville, Teanessee. Major General Edmund 
P. Gaines, a very highly distinguished officer of the United States army 
died of cholera at New Orleans on the 6th inst. after an illness of two 
days. He was in command of the Western Division of the U. 8S. army. 
His detence of Fort Erie against the British in 1813 was the most noted 
of his military exploits. Ia announcing his death, and directing that the 
usual honours shall be paid to his memory, the General Order issuing 
from the War Department contains the following rather flowery passage : 
% Thus has terminated the long and eventtul life of this veteran soldier 
and patriot, on the bank of his beloved Mississippi, a fit emblem of his 
character—placid as its wave, but, on occasion resistless as its torrent.” 











The great crevasse at New Orleans was not filled up on the 8th inst. ; 
but though a very large portion of the city is under water, the Editors of 
distant papers appear to be more alarmed at the inundation than those of 
New Orleans itself. The Deiia of the 4th is amusingly eevere upon the 
multitude of practical engineers who have suddenly sprung into notice. 
They serve, it seems, to -_ up the excitement, but do not remedy the 
evil. About one half of the corporate limits of the city is submerged, the 
Delta ee the dwellings at 1600, and the persons resident therein 
at 8000. It will be obvious, therefore, that the thinly populated parts of 
New Orleans are those exposed to the flood. Readers not acquainted 
with the locality of New Orleans, must not suppose that the Mississippi 
in all its force has broken in upon the inhabitants. The great crevasse, 
or break in the artificial embankment, is several miles above the city; 
and the water rushing through it spreads over the low lands and through 
the adjacent swamps, before it gradually backs up egain towards 
the river. We trust soon to hear that the crevasse is closed, | or 
that the water flowing through it has found an outlet. The 
citizens of Cork are about to take active measures to establish wet- 
docks on an extensive plan, so as to enable large vessels to unload at 
Cork without taking the ground as now. Joseph Hume, M.P. has been 
and is now seriously indisposed, and prevented from his usual close at- 
tendance on his Parliamentary duties. Mr. Duncombe, better known as 
Tom Dencombe, who has been very ill, has partially recovered, and has 
again appeared in the House. The magnificent estate of Cliefden, near 
Maidenhead, late the residence and preperty of Sir George Warrender, 
Bart, with all the costly effects, has been purchased by Messrs. Farebro- 
ther and Co. for the Duke of Sutherland. The inhabitants of the Wes- 
tern partsof the State of Texas have been doubly afflicted of late. The 
Cholera has swept off numerous victims; and the frontier Indians have 
been murdering andjmarauding defenceless districts with unusual audacity. 

The Guand dere have stiil under their investigation the causes of and 
circumstances attending the late Astor Place riots. On Tuesday night 
avery large and destructive fire occurred in Duane Street, in this city. 
A sugar refinery, belonging to Messrs. Harris & Co., was burned down, 
involving them in a loss ot $80,000, one half of which was in stock on 
the premises. About une third is said to be covered by insurance. 
Amongst the 111 passengers who sailed for Liverpool in the Niagara, 
Steamer, Capt. Ryrie, on Wednesday last, was William Cullen Bryant. 
No one wiil receive a more cordial welcome in England than the well- 
known and muchadmired poet of the New World. A ey = has 
been established in New Zealand, printed in the native, and also in the 
English language. Mr. O'Connell's library has been sold by public 
auction. Thesale caused no excitement, and the books brought misera- 
ble prices. His family, however, is sufficiently numerous; and we all 
remember how at one time he was the idolof many. Sic transit, §-¢ 
A ball lately at the Turkish Embassy in London has been one of the 
most brilliant reunions of the season. Tie papers by the steamer of 
the 26th ult., lead to the belief that the long pending difficulties in the 
Rio Plata are at length in a fair way of settlement; but the slip between 
cup and lip has been so often exemplified in this matter, that until put 
beyond doubt, we do not care to enter at length into details. Louis 
Philippe, with the Duc d’ Aumale and the Prinde de Joinville, paid a 
visit to the Queen on the morning following the attempt at intimidating 
Her Majesty by firing a pistol at ber in the Green Park. 









































CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrreat, June 13th, 1849. 

Matters appear to go on quietly here, but the calm isa truce rather than 
a peace. The view taken by the British Government end Press of the 
late proceedings in Mentreal has cavsed less sensation among the Anglo- 
Saxon population than one would have supposed, because sober retlec- 
tion ought to have conviuced every person that nothing else could be ex- 
pected, after the burning of the Parliament House and the attacks on the 
Governor General. The perpetrators of that crime and blunder were in 
fact applying to the people of England in this fashion :—‘ We have burnt 
our Legislative Hall, we have made a murderous attack on the Queen’s 
Representative, and we come to claim your sympathy and support.” 
What answer, I repeat, except such as has been given could have been 
hoped for by any one acquainte? with the English character? I agree 
with you, however, when you say, that the question of the Rebellion 
Losses Bill has yet to come fairly before the English public. 

Lord Elgin has not honoured Montreal with his presence since the me- 
morable day of the onslaught. : 

Lady Alice Lambton, who has resided with her sister Lady Elgin 
since her arrival in Canada, goes to England by the Cunard steamer of 
next week. 

We have had very fine weather for some time past, and the crops 
promise well. 

I perceiye that the correspondents of some of the New York papers 
speak of preparations making by the British population for a rebellion or 
revolution, the smuggling of large quantities of arms into the Pro- 
vince, &c. &c. No credit is due to such reports. The dangerous state 
into which this country has been brought by the folly and madness of 
men who ought to have known beiter, is certainly such as scarcely re- 
quires to be exaggerated; still, nothing but acts of greater insanity 
than have been perpetrated could bring on aconflict ot greater magnitude 
than a row ora riot, that is to say in the present stage of our troubles. 
Every thing must depend on the men in power, but what they will do 
nobody seems to know, nor do I believe that they know thomselves. 
They are in what the Americans call a “a fix,” and on the mode in 
which they will extricate themselves the peace of the country depends. 

The course pursued by the London 7Z'imes is, as I stated some months 
ago, calculated to do much mischief. Its sarcasms and nicknames might 
cow the shop-boy Revolutionists of Dublin and their miserable followers, 
but are little applicable to such men as the British inhabitants of Lower 
Canada. Lord Durham’s Report might teach the Z'imes the falsehood of 
its assertions and the impolicy of making them, as exemplified in the 
past history of this country. P. P. 


sRMusic. 


Purtuarmonic Society or New Yorx.—In our article upon this Society 
a few weeks since we traced its rise and progress, and marked out some 
of the causes of its unpopularity. This subject we might have followed 
much further had we been so inclined, but we shall not prolong our re- 
marks upon that part of it. There are one or two errors of judgment 
thatrequire correction. For instance, it has always, until the past year, 
been customary for some duly appointed person to ascertain if the sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions, and also to s»licit names; but it 
was deemed beneath the dignity of the Philharmonic to pursue that 
course any farther ; ‘“ We are now an o!d establishment,” said the officer, 
‘we have hitherto gone to the subscribers—the subscribers must now 
come tous.” This was an extremely absurd idea, and the result proved 
the fallacy of their expectations. Were music of the highest class the 
fashiun—the rage, this would have been a politic course, bat the fact is 
just the reverse, for the majority have to be urged and persuaded to go. 
Another error, though apparently trifling, is in fact a serious injury to its 
prospects, and a great detriment to its prosperity; we allude to the prac- 
tice of making one music store the sole repository of its confidence and 
business. Itis well known to all concerned how baleful was the conse- 
quence during the past year, and we hope for the sake of the Society ,that a 
more liberal policy will be pursued in future. 
During the past season the orchestral music has not actually derogated 
from its high character, but it has not been as equal as we could have 
wished. The symphonies were by Spohr, Beethoven, and Lachner. Of 
the two first nothing need be said—the double symphony and the Eroica 
being known to all. The third is anew name, bat his work is evidently 
a work of genius. although the imitations of Mendelssohn are much too 
palpable. The last, though by a man of talent and a prize symphony to 
boot, is a poor and tedious affair, and the competition must have been of 
more than ordinary character, when the examination resulted in the tri- 
amph of such a symphony as the Passionata. The overtares were the 
Wood Nymphs vy Sterndale Beunett, Midsummer Night's Dream and 
Melusine, by Mendelssohn, Oberon and Der Freyschutz, by Weber; the 
War Jubilee, by Liudpaintner, the Vampyre, by Marschner, and one 
we believe by Ries. The selection of the overtures was very creditable, 
but with thé exception of one or two, the performance of each was ex- 
tremely bad. The Wood Nymphs and Melusine were decidedly the least 
understood by the orchestra. aud gave the least satisfaction to the audi- 
ence, while their eminent beauties claim the most loving care of the per- 
formers and the admiration of the listeners. Midsummer Night's Dream 
and Oberon come next on the black list; Der Freischutz was the most per- 
fect performance, and the remainder were executed indificrently well. 





The solos were, with tew exceptions, unworthy of the Philharmonic Con- 











certs; not in executive merit, but in character, and the more so from the 
circumstance which we mentioned at the time. If the Society could not 
affort any more eminent solo attraction, it would have been better to have 
dispensed with that class of performances altogether, and to bave substi- 
tuted a quartette or quintette, by Haydn, Mozart or Spohr. This would 
have been a novelty and an attractive novelty, for the Society has never 
yet ventured upon any of these compositions. 

The band has been judiciously increased in its most important arm, the 
stringed instraments—and several changes have been made in the other 
instruments which are decided improvements. Amongst the violins are 
some excellent performers and we can say that portion of the band has 
never been so full and ettective as at present. There is also additional 
excellence in the violoncel/os, and double basses, although the last de- 
partment is by no means what it ought to be. Amongst the wind instra- 
ments we recognize the best artists in the country, and taking the band 
as a whole we find it so generally excellent, that it becomes a matter of 
surprise that its execution is not more perfect. But to us it is no mystery, 
and so long as the Society will change its conductors so often, so long 
will it want that perfection which it might attain. The Philharmunic is 
not an experimental society; it was not established for the purpose of 
giving ambitious tyros an opportunity to “ get their hand in;” nor do the 
subscribers pay theirannual ten dollars that the members may Jearn their 
business at their expense. The Philharmonic is professedly the model 
Society of the country; it assumes to be the standard of instrumental 
excellence, and it would be absurdly insulting if the educated subseri- 
bers have to submit to the teaching of Tom, Dick or Harry, who are 
themselves but the merest novices. 

With the new season must commence a total change in the tactics of 
the eociety. A Board of management must be elected whose profes- 
sional duties, otherwise, will admit of their devoting great energy and 
attention to the important interests of the society ; they must be men of 
firmness and decision, and determined to act up to the glorious objects of 
the society—which are, the elevation of the standard of taste, and the 
interpretation of the great classical works of the musical art. The su- 
bordinate officers should be elected with a view to secure the most ener- 
getic and courteous in those important situations. The monopoly of 
agency must be abandoned, for it is better to have the warm interest of 
a dozen influential meu, than one agency. It would be a new and 
beautiful feature in the Government if they would, in the ensuing year, 
extend a glimmering of courtesy to the Press; to its powerful aid they 
owe their reputation, their fame, and it would be a graceful way of 
showing their appreciation of valuable services. 

The great change however necessary for the internal good of the Soci- 
ety is a perpetual leader, for the season, at least. We shall not give any 
reasons why the conductor should not be changed, because the reasons are 
so self-evident that only the most ignorant or pretending could advocate 
the contrary eystem. Whothe person ented wilt be it is hard to guess, 
for we do not know which party has the ascendency at present, but we 
sincerely trust that the choice may fall upon the most competent. We 
well know that to serve a society bya heavy sacrifice of time and earnest 
labour is not to gain their good wishes or even courtesy, so intensely sel- 
fish and so full of bitter uncompromising partizanship are bodies of men, 
especially musical ; and knowing this as we do, we have little doubt that 
the most deserving will be set aside, unless he has the power of pecuni- 
arily benefitting the members out of the society. When this important 
point—election of a perpetual conductor—shall have been carried, we 
would then urge upon the society the necessity of having vocal music of 
a character equal to the instrumental selections. This can be done and 
without expense, which has hitherto been the objection of the society to 
comply with the wishes of the subscriders, There is sufficient vocal ta- 
lent—fully equal to the instrumental talent of the society—in this city, 
who upon being elected honorary members, would willingly assist in the 
production of the exquisite vocal concerted works of the great masters. 
By this means the pockets of the society will not suffer, the concerts will 
be duly varied, and the subscribers will be gratitied. We recommend 
our suggestions to the new directors and to the society in general, and 
shall close the subject for the present. As the season approaches we 
shall return to it again, for there is still much to be said. 

OreninG oF CastLe Garpen.—This popular and extensive place of 
amusement opened for the Summer Season on Monday evening the 11th 
inst. We are happy to say thatit has met with most liberaland discrimi- 
nating support. The attraction is, indeed, of an extraordinary nature, 
remarkably varied and of greatexcellence in every department. For the 
small admission of 7'wenty-five cents, those preseut can hear tour distinct 
parties, who during the past year have, severally, charged fifty cents ad- 
missson to their coucerts. In the first place there is the Distin Family, 
whose performances alone more taan repay the price of admission ; then 
the eutire Germanic band perform nightly some of their most exquisite 
and admired pieces. The principal portion of Gung’l’s band, his very 
best solo players, add their most effective aid, and Madame Lovarney and 
Herr ‘ate ty —the Xylocordeonist—represent the four companies we have 
mentioned. But these attractions, though great in themselves, are not the 
whole amount offered. Mr. Richard Hoffman, who as a pianist is unequal- 
led in this country, performsevery evening one of his finest pieces ; and 
Miss Fanny Frazer, Miss Distin, Miss O'Connor, and the Brothers Distin 
represent the vocal force. 

Our readers must acknowledge that the attractions we have mentioned 
are well worth tweuty-five cents, and they will not be surprised to hear 
that large crowds attend there every evening. 

There is yet another very attractive feature in the evening’s amusement 
which we have not mentioned. At the close of the admirable concert a 
very fine band play Waltzes, Quadrilles, Polkas &c. &c., until eleven 
o'clock, during which the devotees of Terpsichorecan trip away merrily 
to some of the best dance music we have heard in this country. 

Mr. Max Maretzek is the Director, and we think that the most com- 
plete success will await the undertaking, for it is a good sign when we 
see some of vur bestand most influential families attending one place of 
amusement evening after evening. There must be something unusually 
good in the entertainment. 





Brama. 


Broapway THratre.—Another grand ballet called “ Greek Triumphs,’ 
by the Monplaisir Troupe, was produced on Thursday evening in that 
perfect style of appointment and execution for which this company is 
certainly unequalled, and outstrips all competition, and, in the produc- 
tion of which, the Broadway now stands unrivalled. It is due both to 
the artists engaged in these splendid spectacles, and to the lessee that 
this decided praise should be awarded to them. We are glad to see one 
theatre at least in New York where theatrical entertainments are presen- 
ted with liberality and perfectness of arrangement worthy of the Metro- 
polis of the country. 

This last effort of Choregraphic skill is an interesting ballét d'action. 
An episode in the Greek struggle for freedom forms the ground work: of 
the plot, affording ample scope for the fine pantomimic powers of M. 
Monplaisir and his clever wife, the elegant action of M. Cornet, the buf- 
to peculiarities of the comic M. Corby ; and in the divertisement portion 
of the entertainment the corps de ballet find ample scope and verge for 
some of their most successtul efforts. A series of military evolutions is 
performed withastonishing correctnessand precision. The female Greeks 
are armed in defence of their country, go through the manual exercise, 
fight, and give and stand fire with true Amazonian fortitude. The scene- 
ry, too, is all new and appropriate, and most of the effects also are ex- 
ceedingly good. In the last scene particularly so, where the Turkish 
Harem is stormed, the massive walls are toppled down in blocks, and 
the victors with the Greek captives rush in over falling ruins. Several 
new and brilliant pas are introduced. The most striking of which is a 
brilliantly executed Gavotteand Pas Grec by Madame Mounplaisir and M. 
Cornet; La Byzantine, by this lady, is also one of her most brilliant 
achievements, and a Pas de Deux by M. and Madame Monplaisir is a 
gem of neat and finished dancing. The curtain fell to a perfect torrent of 
applause, and under a different state of public feeling, we have no doubt 
that all the town would flock to see this really beautiful and well man- 
aged exhibition. 


Burton’s Tuzatre. A new Ballét called The Pirate’s Isle was pro- 
duced on Monday evening at this house for the purpose of introducing 
Madame Augusta in the principal character. This long established fa- 
vourite of the New York public received an enthusiastic welcome from 
a highly respectable and crowded audience, and the applause throughout 
the evening, and at the termination of the Ballét, afforded the most sub- 
stantial evidences of the estimation in which Madame Augusta isstill held 
by her admirers. There isa delicacy, grace, and artistic finish combined 
in the execution of this lady, that bring her nearer in style to Fanny 
Elisler than any of her competitors in this country. With the addition of 
an increased number of Coryphees, the Ballét passes off with tolerable 
success. We cannot, however, but think it unwise on the part of the 
management to provoke the almost inevitable comparison that must be 
drawn between the mounting and general character of the getting up of 
this piece, with the splendidly appointed and perfect arrangements of the 
Ballét produced at the Broadway. 
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Notices of New ovks. 





Kaootan, or Journeyines To THE Desert Kuri, an AvToBIOGRAPHY 
or JonaTHAN Romer. Edited by W. S.Mayo, M.D. New York. 1849. 
Putnam.—Though we do bat copy the title-page in using the term 
‘ edited,” it is to be presumed that this very clever book is the work of 
the gentleman whose name is giveu as having introduced it to public no. 
tice, and that the autobiography is all a pleasant fiction. Whilst referring 
othe title-page, we may as well also premise that Kaloolah is the name 
ofa young African princess, and that the Djébel Kumri are the famous 
Mountainsof the Moon, lying a few degrees north of tae Equator in the 
central parts of Africa. With this intimation, the reader has the main 
subject before him; although the early adventures of Jonathan Romer, 
and his singular voyage to the coast of Africa, fill up more than one-fifth 
of the volume—which, by the way, is a small but thick and goodly octa- 
vo of no less than 500 pages. 

Five hundred more lively pages we have seldom read ; and are almost 
puzzled which to preter—the familiar subjects of sea voyages, slave- 
ships, and Arabs of the Desert, freshly and graphically set before us by 
the Doctor’s pen, or the description of unknown regiovs and marvellous 
people, wherein his imagination runs riot, though he coutrives to clothe 
his fictions with an air of verisimilitude. The reader is so led on by 
the easy style and exciting narrative, that he is half provoked and half 
amused at stumbling here and there upon an adventure that he can 
scarcely credit, revealing Jonathan Romer to him as something half way 
between a Waterton and a Munchausen. Properly this peculiarity may 
be the very charm ot the book, as it undoubtedly is a proof of the au- 
thur’s decided talents. Too extravagant for another Robinson Crusoe, and 
too matter-of-fact for another Sinbad or Gulliver, he just takes an inter- 
mediate grade that, as we have already hinted, makes him a most plea- 
sant companion, with whom one does not like to part company. It may 
interes: the reader to have him and his adventures rapidly sketched out. 
He plainly and proudly avows his courage, coolness, personal strength, 
aud skill in all manly exercises, modestly leading us to gather his natural 
shrewdness and pickings of knowledge from what he tells us of his say- 
ingsand doings. 

From his Nantucket ancestors he inherited an unconquerable thirst for 
adventure, nursing it, whilst a boy, upon such books as the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christeudom, Robinson Crusoe, Jack the Giant Killer, and final- 
ly Don Quixote, which last so completely turned his brain, that he longed 
to have a real set-to with a windmill, and called a neighbouring one 
a great cowardly whirligig, because it had wings that moved horizontally, 
and were so high from the ground as to be out of his reach. But he was 
sent to school at a distance, leaving his widowed mother, whose only 
child he was. 


Wild, wayward, self-willed, and often utterly reckless of her wishes or com- 
mands, I yet loved her with the intensest affection. The parting was hard, although 
the crotchets of Don Quixote running through my head, very much blunted my 
sense of its pangs. 

** Jonathan,” said my mother, at the conclusion of along conference, “ I have 
packed your trunk with everything that think necessary. If any thing is wan- 
ting, why the distance is really short, although it.eems so long, and I can easily 
send itto you. You will find in one corner your Bible. Don't forgetit, Jonathan. 
You say you like the old Testament best, with its battles and sieges. Well, that's 
aboy’staste. Read the old Testament then, and perhaps some day you will learn 
to preferthenew. And by the Bible, Jonathan, you will find asmall purse; I 
made it many years ago. It contains a gold coin, the first which your father ear- 
ned, and sent to his mother as a testimony of his success and his filial remem- 
brance. He was then, you, know several years younger than youare. Keep it care- 
fully, it is a true talisman of more efficacy than ever fairy bestowed upon any of 
your favourite knights, and—and—Jonathan—” 

My mother’s voice faltered, and the tears again filled her eyes. 

ae ? dearest mother,’’ I exclaimed, throwing my arms around her 
neck. 

“ You will find,” she continued, composing herself with an effort, “ you will find 
at the bottom of your trunk a garment different from your other linen, which might 
puzzle you to understand the use of. You are going far from me, Jonathan among 
strangers. If you are sick I shall come to you—but then—many accidents may 


beppes, Pee are so venturous, Jonathan, you may get thrown from a horse, or 
rowned— 


Ee Oh, no, mother, that’s impossible, did'nt [break Jem Smith's colt after he had 
killed the circus-rider, and nobody else would mount him, and can’t I swim four 
times across the O , and that’s more than a mile.” 

“Yes, Iknow, every one says that you are the best rider and swimmer in the 
village, but you are also the boldest, and you run great risks You have promis- 
ed me to be cautious for my sake, but accidents, as I have said, may happen to 
any one, and I have thought proper to make you a—a—” 

** Shroud ! mother.” 

“Why, no, not exactly a shroud, but something that will answer as a grave 
dress. (od save you, my son, from requiring the use of it!” 

Was ever meternal consideration carried farther? I might die among stran- 
gers, and be buried carelessly, without proper grave clothes! Cotton. even tow 
cloth, might have answered forthe living body, but nothing but the finest linen 
comported with the sanctity of thedead! For years I carried that garment at the 
bottom of my trunk. Somehow, it became known to my schoolmates, and at first 
was a source of considerable ridicule, but I soon contrived to flog them all into a 
proper appreciation of my mother’s forethought and care As the reader may 
perhaps think with them, and as [have neither the inclination nor opportunity to 
correct his or her opinion inthe same way, J can only say that my motier was 
from Nantucket, and they are all queer people there. 





When his school broke up, instead of returning home, he is beguiled 
into an excursiou by an old trapper and hunter, who takes a fancy to 
him, and holds out temptations too strong to be resisted. 


But what do you say toa bear or two; real old fellows, that will take half a 
dozen balls in the body and still make a respectable fight! Why, I'll do still bet- 
ter by you than that ; if I don’t putyou right along-side of the biggest catamount 
youever heard tell of, my name aint Joe. I Will, ’pon my word. You shall 
stand right under the tree, and take him in the eye just as he is about to spring up- 
on you. There’s ee better for the nerves. It kind of braces them up, and 
you feel always afterwards just as though you could shoot the devil.” 

ae oe - !_—” 

_.' Oh, there’s no but about it. If you don’t kill him dead, I'll just stand one 

foe Taga teeth EX geen ~< ie beter it out—fair play—oith hatchet and 
. ush i i t sti 

yoy aed: Prvand se xy have a chance to kill acatameunt, if you can’t stir 

Joe's promises were too tempting to be resisted. 


We cannot dwell upon some capital scenes in this part of the book ; 
but here is something too good to pass. 


. You seem Mr. Downs, to have a poor opinion of red-skin courage.” 

That I have, and with good reason too. I don’t know what t ney might have 
been once, but I know that rum and civilization have made them a poor, sneaking, 
cowardly set. Now off to the west they are a little better; but even there, they're 
no great shakes. bat I was outthere with Harrison, in Tecumseh’s time, and 
I know that a deuced sightof nonsense has been written and talked about the 
lords of the forest’ as you call ‘em. There was not a scout in the army that valu- 
ed a single Indian more nor the snap of histhumb. They can’t shoot—can’t run— 
can’t row—can’t swim—can't do anything with a white man, unless it is to starve 
longer, and that they have been brought upto. You see I’m a small man, and an 
old man, but if I can’t lick, in a fair tight, any single Indian you can pick up be- 
tween here andthe Rocky Mountains, my name aint Downs, and I aint given to 
bragging neither. They are just like them wolves ;” and Joe pointed to a lot oflu- 
pine attendants, that, as usual, were howling about ata respectful distance from 
ourcamp. “ They are justlike them wolves ; they'll hang around just as though 


fp i a you, and if you move a step towards theia, they'll run like so 


His mother dies; aud in compliance with her wishes, he commences 


the study of medicine with two village docters. After sketching the se- 
niot partner, he adds— 


‘ His pomer was a much younger man, fresh from the hospitals and lecture” 
pone - fi —— professional enthusiasm, which to some extent he communi- 
ated to the students, who naturally fell more immediately under his supervision. 


a of college and hospital life excited my imaginetion to the highest 
The anatomical theatre I imagined to be a splendi i i 
; e id saloon, richl bellished 
with snowy skeletons, dried preparations, and amere spocionene, ‘onare sane 
= gave 2 pr to her wet and py ‘ 
e hospital was a palace, divided into lon d loft i i 
geometric style, with beautiful beds at regulas tenervale br smged gn siseler 
most fascinating forms of disease. : 


In my dreams I saw interminable vistas of magnificent ulcers, dislocations, and 


undreds of incipi- 
iferations of “ Eu- 


compound fractures, and lofty halls strewn with cad i 
ent Boerhaaves, flourishing their scalpels amid the paaliend vou 








reka! Eureka! Seat ofthe soul! cause of death! life! nervous essence ! anima! 
vis medicatrix” and a whole Babel of uncouth technical terms. © 

In a few weeks I had an opportunity of comparing my fancy sketches with the 
reality, The time for the commencement of the winter course of lectures ap- 
prvaching, I repaired to the medical college, at New-York, where [ at first found 


that everything did not appear invested with the rose-tints in which my imagina- 


tion had luxuriated—and there was much in the study of medicine that was disa- 
greeable, much that was downright disgusting. This however was, in the main, 
buta transient impression. It soon vanished after a little familiarity with the sud- 
ject. Itcould not long co-exist with that intense rofessional curiosity which indu 
ces men, intended by nature for physicians, to fight with the worms of the charnel 
honse, their way to knowledge, through the most disgusting masses of putrifyin 

humanity. It could not withstand the contagious recklessness of a medica 
class. 


But we must not linger on these introductory portions of the book. 
Engaged in abducting from the grave a subject, the cause of whose 
death had sorely puzzled the faculty, Mr. Romer is compelled to run for 
it. Dr. H., the junior partner alluded to, recommends him to bow be- 
fore the popular storm of indignation, quaintly remarking, however, 


Some day, perhaps, we shall havea different state of opinion. I believe the 
time will come when no mau will die easy, unless the doctors will agree to dissect 
him, convert him into a handsome dried preparation, and hang him up on some com- 
fortable peg in an anatomical museum. 


At New York our bero falls in with the Captain of the schooner Lively 
Anne, who had been in his father’s employ, takes refuge in her, and sails 
for Fayal. We cannot dwell upon his descriptions of the Western Isles 
en passant; but whilst bound from Fayal to Malaga, a white squall cap- 
sizes the schooner, Jonathan is knocked senseless down the companion, 
and on recovering finds the Lively Anne on her beam-ends, and no sign cf 
a living creature on board but himself. A calm has succeeded the squall, 
Jonathan runs a hawser out forward and mukes it fast to the spars and 
rigging floating alongside, then cuts away, and the schooner rights her- 
self, drops clear of the wreck, and has a breakwater ahead, under the 
lee of which, Jonathan pleasantly drifts through many clever pages, and 
over some leagues of ocean. His hopes and fears about being taken off 
are continually on the qui vive, and a scene in particular must be com- 
mended, where the winds and currents having swept him in the night 
close under the Peak of Teneriffe, he comes within hailing distance of 
some fishermen, whose fears of quarantine make them refuse to take him 
on shore ; a gale comes on, and away he drifts. He is finally relieved by 
El Bonito, a slave-ship, bound to the Cvast of Africa to load her cargo for 
Cuba. She runs into the river Congo, and that locality being little 
visited by men-of-war or traders, tle Doctor is compelled to think of 
sticking, sorely against his will, to El Bonito and her demouiac crew. 
The slave stations are described with graphic but terrible power. At 
one of them the Doctor meets with and has occasion to protect Kaloolah, 
the heroine, from the brutality of a slave-driver, which he does vi ec 
armis. Here is his first sight of her. 


After looking at them for some time and making some inquiries about the places 
they had been brought from, I was turning off, leaving Captain Garbez to fin- 
ish his examination, when my attention was attracted to a shrinking figure that I 
had not before noticed. It was that ofa young girl, apparently twelve or thirteen 
years old, which, as is well known, corresponds in warm countries to the sixteen 
of colder climes. Her features were not atall of the usual African stamp. Her 
forehead was moderately high, but very broad, clear and perpendicular—the facial 
angle being as great as is ever seen in the finest Europeanheads. Her eyebrows 
were arched ; eyes large dark and fringed with the longest and blackest lashes 
I had everseen. Her nose was straigitt and well formed ; lips full, but notthick ; 
teeth as white as snow, and chin beautifully rounded and dimpled. Her complex- 
ion would not have been deemed at all too dark for a brunette. Her hair was 
curly, but not crisp, nor woolly, while her figure, slight and finely framed, con- 
trasted curiously with the fat forms and ebony skin's behind which she was trying 
to hide herself fromsight. A sentiment of modesty was pleasingly evinced by a 
tattered cloth of palm leaves, the only attempt at clothing inthe whole group. 

It will be supposed from this description that she was beautiful, and so she was, 
but it was beauty under an eclipse. The sunken eye, and hollow cheek, and at- 
tenuated frame, spoke of long weeks and months of mental anguish and physical 
pain. Her hair, that once curled gracefully as the tendrils of the vine, was mat- 
ted into one dense and unsightly mass. Herskin, begrimed with dirt, was marked 
with the lash, which had urged on her weary steps in her long and dreadful jour- 
neyings. Several recent wounds, aggravated by exposuré to the sun, disfigured 
her limbs, and her whole form and face had that expression of spirits crushed, 
hopes blighted, feelings outraged, and strength prostrated, seen only in the slave- 
For some time I could not take my eyes from her. She was dreadfully interes- 
ting ! disgustingly attractive ! 

As the only means of redeeming Kaloohah and her brother, Jonathan 
buys them for a few dollars and certain quarts of brandy ; and the Boniéo, 
startled by the sudden apparition of a British ship of war, slips off quiet- 
ly to sea without him. Tnen follow scenes in African life—the malice 
of a native, and the triumph of civilization and courage, which the Doc- 
tor narrates without mauvaise honte or mock modesty. He falls ill, Ka- 
loohah nurses him, and an attachment between them becomes obvious. 
The Bonito returns to her loading place, takes her iiving cargo on board, 
and with Jonathan shipped as Doctor (his only means of getting away), 
she proceeds to sea. 

The awful horrors of the middle passage have never been better de- 
scribed than we here find them. Kaloolah and her brother are, however, 
kept apart from the wretched cargo of mortality, the Doctor having know- 
ingly marred her charms pro tem. by the application of nitrate of silver, 
that her beauty might not give rise to any inconvenient attentions. It 
should be mentioned that there has been a deadly quarrel between Mon- 
te, the diabolical chief mate of the Bonito, and our hero, the latter being 
moreover suspected by the crew of certain unpardonable leanings to- 
wards humanity, from which weakness they are themselves necessarily 
free. Presently, E/ Bonito is chased by an English gun-brig, but hav- 
ing cleaner heels, she escapes. A fog, however, as is usual in all sea 
talesabout pirates, slavers, and smugglers, serves as a convenient means 
for bringing the two near together again, and the chase recommences. 
The vessels are running dead before the wiud. The Doctor and his pro- 
tegés are looking over the taffrail and praying that they may be caught, 
when Monte opportunely strikes Kaloolah, the Doctor flies at him, a 
scuffle ensues, the crew throng aft, and Jonathan’s days would have been 
numbered had he not leaped overboard, carrying Monte with him, who 
would not let go his hold. Kaloolah and her brother had already taken 
the hint, for under the shadow of the mountains of the Moon they had 
very conveniently learned to swim like Newfoundland dogs. El Bonito 
cannot stop to pick them up; but being right in the track of the gun- 
brig only a mile astern, a few minutes transfers them to her well ordered 
decks—from ahell afloat to a comparative paradise. The schooner es. 
capes. The brig takes the party to Sierra Leone; and were the book in 
two volumes, the first might end here. In fact the tale itself would be a 
very pleasant one, brought hereabouts to a conclusion. But it is not so 
ordained, though Jonathan, homesick, aud still depressed by bad health, 
breaks off his growing love fur Kaloolah, fits her and her brother for an 
inland journey to their own land of Framazugda, and takes passage him- 
self for Liverpool in an English tub of a ship with a drunken captain. 
This ship is wrecked on the Atlantic coast of the great Saharah desert, 
somewhere between Portendik and Mogadore, Jonathan and one seaman 
being the only survi¥ors. The pair are taken by Arabs, enslaved, ill- 
treated, and separated. Cat-like, however, Jonathan always falls on bis 
feet, his pluck, tact, and endurance putting him safely through all sorts of 
odd adventures. Whilst tending camels for his master, he steals a stolen 
dromedary, launches boldly out into the mighty Desert, survives a simoom, 
and hits upon a mostacceptable outfit buried in the sands, and belonging 
to some traders in a caravan who have been less lucky than bimeelf. 
Weli disguised, well armed, well mounted, and having picked up a good 
knowledge of native languages, it is no wonder that Jonathan acquires 
great influence with a wandering tribe of Arabs by leading them to the 
buried treasures. These fellows, however, are no better than they 
should be, and having robbed the dead, proceed to attack a living cara- 
van. Init, to his infinite delight, Jonathan finds Kaloolah; and theres 





upon determines to carry her to her own mysterious land. He picks up, 
by the way, his wrecked ship-mate, John Thompson, in a salt-mine, and 
also a queer Irishman, one Hugh Doyle, a repentant renegade. The 
quartett journey to the South and East, passing Sackatoo, the only place 
we recognise in the map, and after droll scenes with the natives, lions, 
boa-constrictors, and crocodiles, the party finally arrive at Framazugda, 
a region ofcomparative civilization, having a sovereign, princes, guards, 
palaces, temples, and priests. Here Kaloolah is recognised as a princess, 
and her father, the great Shounse, bestows her in gratitude on Jonathan. 
Our hero writes word, (for he has not come home, and we doubt whether 
he will) that the Lady Kaloolah Romer makes him very happy, aud that 
he is devoting himself to improving the military and civil resources of his 
adopted country. Of its capital, Killoam, and all the fine things pertain- 
ing to it, we have not room this week to say anything; though by the 
following short extract, readers will be glad to find that Dr. Romer has 
not entirely forgotten the chief city of his own country. He thus speaks 
of a frontier town. 

Slowly we moved up a wide straight street, lined on either side with stone 
houses, which were generally of two stories, and furnished with deep recedi 
balconies, and shaded with rows of majestic trees. The street was well paved an 
clean, but the cross streets were noticed to be small, unpaved and dirty. Accus- 
tomed, as I had been, to the disgracefully paved and ‘flthy streets of New-York, 
and of various Portuguese, Moorish a egro towns, it was not for me to deny 
any portion of credit due to the municipal government of Garazha, for keeping 
even one street in passable order. 

Through the earlier parts of this very entertaining book, we can keep 
pace with the Doctor’s lively imagination; but once in Framazagdu, and 
he has it all his own way. With areasonable amount of dodging about, 
as may be expected in travelling without a guide or compass, it was plea- 
sant to find here and there a real African name, serving to impress upon 
one’s mind a sense of the reality of the scenes and persons described. 
Judge, therefore, of our indignation at Jonathan, in winding up his manu- 
script, whisking us coolly off from the mountains of the Moon, where 
we had him in our mind’s eye, up to 32° North, where the African coast 
in some places almost touches the Mediterranean. This hop, skip, and 
jump from the Eqnator to the shores of the great inland sea is scandalous, 
We should have thought ita misprint, but that it occurs twice, and the fel- 
low has been bragging of his own original astronomical instruments. Fie, 
fie, Jonathan! this is fooling us to the top of our bent ; and you must correct 
this latitude in your second edition, which, by the way, is much more pal- 
pable than your famous city of Killoam. Perbaps, we may hereafter give an 
extract or two from the second part of this book, commending it, mean- 
time, to the hearty enjoyment of uur readers. 





Tue Earta axp May. By Arnold Guyot. Boston. 1849. Gould § Co.— 
This neat volume contains twelve lectures, delivered in French at the 
Lowell institute, Boston, early in the present year. They are translated 
by Professor C. C. Fenton, of Harvard University, the author himself 
being a Professor of the Collegiate Establishment of Neuchatel. They 
treat of comparative physical geography in its relation to the history of 
mankind—a very interesting, and at the same time a very difficult and 
abstruse subject, and one to which some of the highest order of minds 
have devoted all their energy and power. Prefixed to the book isa re- 
commendation from Louis Agassiz, which is sufficient of itself to stamp 
it with value. 

Sacrep Ruetoric. By H. J. Ripley. Ibid.—A useful collection of hints 
as to the composition and delivery of sermons. The author is Professor 
of sacred rhetoric and pastoral duties in the Newton Theological Instita- 
tion, and thus speaks, as it were, ex cathedra, though he puts forward his 
own claims to notice very modestly, and does not desire to supersede the 
standard works of Campbell, Whateley and others on pulpit eloquence, 
and the mode of its acquisition. So far from it, he continually quotes 
them with commendation. Of the merits of Mr. Ripley’s instructions 
sve can scarcely judge; but we should rejoice to find himself or any other 





author successtully stirring up the clergy to increased cultivation of this, 
one of the most potent engines for usefulness. We wonder, indeed, at 
times that so few acquire a high repute as preachers of the Word. Emi- 
nence at the Bar or in the Senate is far more frequently acquired ; and 
yet the Preacher is sure always of an audience and a subject—two great 
points in his favour. Probably his comparative dulress may be mainly 
owing to the lack of opposition and strife for supremacy, that so power- 
fully stimmlate the energies and draw forth the latent abilities of com- 
petitors in other professiens. There are brilliant exceptions certainly; 
but on the whole, we doubt whether pulpit eloquence keeps pace with 
the increased demand tor it, and with the increased capability of con- 
gregations to test its merits. Appended to the book before us are 
some lengthened remarks on extemporaneous preaching by Henry 
Ware, Jr. D. D. 


Tue Otp JupGe, or Lire1n a Cotony. By Judge Haliburton. New York. 
1849. Stringer § Townsend—We had occasion lately to publish a letter 
from the well-known author of “ Sam Slick,” complaining of a mutilated 
version of “ The Old Judge” having been put forward in this city as 
though a complete work. We are assured that there is no such omission 
and garbling in the edition now before us, and we heartily commend it 
therefore to the tens of thousands who can relish the good humour, good 
sense, and drollery for which Sam Slick’s reputation is so widely ex- 
tended. : 

Tue ApventurEs or Captain Bonnevitie, U.S.A. By Washington 
Irving. New York. 1849. G. P. Putnam.—This forms the tenth volume of 
the charming edition of the author's complete works, to which we have 
repeatedly called attention. 

Scraps. Sketched and Etched by D. C. Johnson. Appletons.—A collection 
of broad caricatures, done with some humour, much artistic skill, and 
still more vulgarity. We doubt the sticcess of works of this kind here. 
There is not the keen sense of the ludicrous, combined with an apprecia- 
tion of the art of drawing, that can alone secure their popularity. 





Booxs REcEIvVED.—Olmsted’s Rudiments of Astronomy. Collins.—Railroad 
and Steam Boat Companion. Appletons.—Byron’s Works, No. 3. G. Virtue.— 
Knickerbocker Magazine for June. 





FINE ARTS. 


Buctetiy or THE American Art-Unton.—The June number is a visible 
improvement upon its predecessors, and will amply repay perusal. The 
remarks upon the state and prospects of Art in this country are judicious, 
and those on the Dusseldorf Gallery are on the whole clever, careful, 
and fair criticisms. In the former we find these words in allusion to the 
Bulletin itself. 


“ To conduct such a journal judiciously and successfully, is more difficult int his 
country than in Europe, on many accounts, and particularly because there are 
but few accessible master-pieces here to point out as standards, (and the sight of 
a great picture or statue is worth more than whole volumes of reasoning).” 


Again we respectfully commend to the Managers of this Institation the 
propriety of remedying the defect that they here admit. Good copies 
of the acknowledged masterpieces of Art! what popular prizes! what a 
benefit for public taste, and for the improvement of artists. 

From the notice of the Dusseldorf Gallery we extract the following few 
but most important lines. They should be engraved over the walls of 
the Art-Union Gallery itself. 


“ Tt will be seen, by the drift of the preceding remarks, that the great lesson 
which, in our opinion, is to be learned by American artists from the Dusseldorf 
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Gallery, is the indispensable necessity of long and laborious preparatory study, 
before they can hope to fulfill, with complete success, the duties of their — 





A FEW WORDS ON BEHALF OF THE DRAMA—AMERICAN 
ACTORS IN ENGLAND. 

A friend of ours in London is desirous to contrast the spirit of the rab- 
ble who drove Mr. Macready from the stage in this city on the night of 
Monday the 7th ult., with the spirit that pervades English critics when 
reviewing American performers, and accordingly forwards us a proof 
sheet of the following notice of Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport, that 
was to appear in the June number of one of the London Magazines. We 
cheerfully give it place, although our friend, in mistaking a factious rab- 
ble for the people of New York, betrays an ignorance of American affairs 
common to Englishmen, from the Editor of the Times, downwards. We 
have po wish to re-open the riot question, unless compelled, but having 
observed in a paper lately some apt allusions to a certain expulsion of 
French actors from Drury Laue last summer, we take this opportunity of 
reminding our readers of the great disgust excited and expressed on that 
occasion by all class-s. In Parliament it was stigmatised as “ barbarous,” 
and “infamous,” by the Press it was d- nounced iu terms of merited se- 
verity, and Mr. Macready made himself conspicuous, and obnoxious to 
certain parties, by his honest expression of indignation at the event. A 
reference to the Albion, of July 15, last year, will show this in full. In 
the meantime, we will return to Mrs. Mowatt. The article sent us runs 
thus :— 

MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on; 


Or Sweetest Shakspeare, Nature’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.—L/ ALLEGRO 


Sometime let gpegeons tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes or Pelops line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine; 

Or what, though rare, of later age 

Ennobied hath the buskined stage.—IL PENsERoso. 

Thus in his cheerful and contemplative moments reasoned Jouy MIL 
ton; the bard of Hell and Paradise, who in early youth dedicated his 
first sonnet to the memory of Shakspeare ; whose masque of ‘ Comus” 
stands unrivalled in our literature for airy grace, melodious numbers, and 
chaste and hallowed beauty ; whose matured intellect approved on prin- 
ciple, a well-regulated theatre ; whose “ Sampson” emulated the noblest 
dramas of antiquity, aud whose gallant spirit in the decline of life, when 
“fallen on evil days and evil tongues; in darkness, and with dangers 
compassed round,” unquenched by bliudness, poverty, and slander, re- 


called and revelled in its glowing recoliections— 


Of wha‘ the ancient grave tragedians taught, 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In briet, sententious precepts, whils they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human lite, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 

Supported by such authority, none need surely be too fastidious to ex- 
amine carefully before they judge, to bebold and listen ere they cynically 
condemn. The friends of social and iutellectual advancement should 
remember that the question is not, shall we or shall we not have play- 
houses? but simply whether pure morality aud poetic excellence shail 
be encouraged, or managers aud authors forced by the desertion of their 
proper patrons to pander to the ignorance aud degraded passions of the 
vulgar— 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give. 


As allare interested in the maintenance of a high tone of public fee!- 
ing, all should we think, be ready to support, and that even at some slight 
expense or inconvenience, an orderly and well-conducted playhouse. It 
is to the good sense aud candour of an enlightened public that we would 
appeal. With those individuals “ who entertain a holy horror of the very 
name of a theatre, and who imagine that impiety and blasphemy are in- 
separable from the drama,” we have no common ground of argument , 
we tolerate, nay, we strive hard even to respect their scruples; but with 
them, while we would sedulously abstaiu trom all unkind or irritating 


bragged of him.” Miss Vining well becomes her cavalier’s costume, and 
from plumed bognet to slashed boot is *‘ point de vice the very man.” Her 
voice is melody; and for her wooing, had we ourselves a lady-love we 
would not readily expose her faith to such an ordeal. We are not apt to 
quarrel, can “ keep time, distance, and proportion” with our rapier; and 
yet—nor care we who knows so much of our valour—we should think 
twice ere we encountered in the duzilo, 
The light but terrible motion of her blade. 

Right well she represents the restless anxiety of the enamoured boy—- 
his swift transitions from the raptured bridegroom. to the fierce avenger; 
from the frantic agony of wild distraction, to the stera and gloomy resolu- 
tion of despair. 

For Mr. Davenport's Mercutio, it might be perhaps enough to say, that 
he irresistibly reminded us of Charles Kemble in his happiest days: to 
him belongs, as to the Prince of Denmark, “ the courtier’s, scholar’s, 
soldier's eye, tongue, sword ;* but with Mercutio, gay wit and sportive 
raillery are graceful substitutes for the sharp satire and deep melancholy 
of Hamlet. ‘ Queen Mab,” her fairy equipage and nightly journeys 
among slumbering mortals, received full justice from Mr. Davenport’s 
delivery; yet we still more admired his comic adjuration— 

Hist, Romeo! humours! madman! passion! lover! 

A saucy climax. Who can wonder Mistress Nurse was out of patience 
with him? His deathscene was perfect; the flashes of his merriment 
straggling with his dying agouies, as humorous to the last he falters forth 
his half affectionate, half resentful 

Plague o’ both your houses! 
then, with a touch of high-bred gentleness we have remarked in no other 
actor, musters his failing energies to smile adiea, and press once more 
the hand of Romeo. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION FOR 1849. 


This annual display of the works of British Artists appears from the 
descriptions to be one of average merit. Edwia Landsser contributes 
five pictures, of which ‘‘ The Desert,” representing a dead livn, is said to 
be the most striking. Staufield has six, Chalon eight, Turner two, both 
apparently paiuted many years ago, and not obtaining much applause 
from the critics. Leslie’s scenes, one from Henry VIII and the other 
one from Don Quixote, are highly commended, especially the latter. Ma- 
cise sends nothing; but amongst the contributors we find Mulready, 
F. Grant Webster, Frank Stone, Ward, Creswick, Etty, and D. Roberts. 
The last is very favourably noticed. It is large aud represents the de- 
struction of Jerasalem by Titus. Danby’s ‘“‘ Morning on the Lake of Za- 
rich,” has also attracted much notice. His style has generally been too 
much exaggerated, and we shall be glad to find him less of an imitator 
of Martin than he has been hitherto. The remarks of Punch on this ex- 
hibition contain some good hints, easily fitted to the proper persons. 


Mr. Pies, n18 Diary.—Monday, May21 1849. This morning with my Wife 
tothe Exhibition of the Royal Academy, where 611 Paintings, besides Miniatures 
and other Drawings, and Pieces of Sculpture, making altogether 1341 Works of 
Art, and methought it would be strange if there were not some Masterpiece 
among somany. The whole to be seen for the small Sum of 1s., and the Cata- 
logue cost me 1s. more, but should have known all the old Hands as well without 
it. To see how easy it is to distinguish them by their Styles after two or three 
Years’ Experience ; as one by his Dogs, that might be expected to bark, or to 
talk rather. with their Looks and Ways like human Creatures. Then another 
by his Colouring that do resemble a Mash of sweet Omelet with all the Colours 
of the Rainbow and many more; which methinks is a strange Fancy; but now 
he hath a Picture out of his trite Fashion; done after the Manner of the antique 
Masters, and a good Imitation. A third also by his unadorned Beauties with 
their glowing Eyes and Cheeks and plump swarthy Flesh, and a fourth by his 
never ending Perspectives, and Gulfs of Darkness, and Mountains of Blue. But 
this year I do mark fewer of these old Acquaintances, and more of the Works of 
younger Men, wherein there is less of Knack and more of Freshness, which I 
do esteem a hopeful Sign. The Exhibition at large I judge to be a very excel- 
lent middling one, many P<1ures good in their kind, but that Kind in a very few 
Cases high. The Silks and Satins nostly painted to Admiration, and the Figures 
copied carefully from the Model, bit t his do appear too plainly; and the Action 
generally too much like a Scene ina Play. In the historical Pictures the Char- 
acters dressed strictly in the Fashion of their Time, but in the best of thema lack 
of Fancy and Imagination, though seeming original through a certain Quaint- 
ness that do smack of Church-window Saints and illuminated Missals. The 
Landscapes better, and a most brave Morning on the Lake of Zurich by one that 
hath the right Stuff in him, and some sweet melancholy Shades and solemn 
Groves, and a Solitary Pool that did please me mightily, and my Wife do say 
that the Artist should be Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Some Pictures 





language, we cannot condescend to reason ; yet would these well-mean- 
ing enthusiasts for one little momeut deign to listen, we might address 
them in the gentle and conciliatory language of the great author we have 
already cited: (Sir Walter Scott.) 

The Supreme Being, who claimed the seventh day as his own, allotted the other six days 
ofthe week for purposes money human. When the necessity of daily labour is removed, 
and the call ot sociai duty fulfilled, that of moderate and timely amusement claims its place, 
asa wantinherent in ournature. Torelieve this want, and fill up the mental vacancy, games 
are devised, books are written, music is composed, spectacles and plays are invented and 
exhibited. And if these last have a moral and virtuous tendency,if the sentiments express- 
ed are calculated to rouse our love of what is noble, our contempt of whatis base or mean; 
if they urite hundreds in a sympathetic admiration of virtue, abhorrence of vice or derision 
of folly, it will remain to be shown how far the spectator is more criminally engaged, than 
if he had passed the evening in the idle gossip of society, in the feverish pursuits of ambitioa, 
or in the unsated and insatiable struggle after gain—the graver employments of the present 
life, but equally unconnected with our existeace hereafier. 

Influenced by these considerations, we ashort time since attended the 
representation of “ Romeo and Juliet,” at the Mary-le-boue. Hackneyed 
play-goers as we are, we never recollect to have passed an evening more 
agreeably, or to have seen the gentle heroine, the enamoured stripling, 
and the high-bred witty and accomplished cavalier, more ably personated 
than by Mrs. Mowatt, Miss Fanuy Vining, and Mr. Davenport. The 
mise en scéne was perfect, the piece judiciously divested of whatever 
female lips might shrink from uttering, or the most sensitively modest 
auditress need blush to hear; the wit, the gaiety, the sparkle of the dia- 
logue retained, disencumbered of all “ single-soled jests, solely singular 
for their singleness,”’ and the silly puns which in all probability Shaks- 

re never perpetrated, or with reference to which he bade his clowns 

and fools take heed “ to speak no more than was set down for them.” 

Juliet, like her fair sister Portia, is an “‘ unlessoned girl ;” both heroines 
are wealthy, lovely, and high born; but the Lady of Belmont was pro- 
tected by a magic talisman; and, better still, had from her infancy been 
trained in all good graces by an ever virtuous and holy father; while the 
youthful heiress of the Capulets, left to the promptings of a pure but in- 
experienced heart, could have received no admouitions of grave maiden- 
ly discretion, from her weak lady-mother or her prattling nurse. As 
Mrs. Mowatt represents her, and as we are convinced Shakspeare meant 
hef to be represented, she is ‘‘of imagination ull compact,” an artless, 
loveable, confiding girl; bursting on us at the masquerade in the ex- 

hilaration of her fresh and gladsome spirit. Susceptible of sudden and 
intense attachment, though unskilled to hide her passionate devotion, she 
is as free from forward and unbecoming levity, as, when her true love is 
acknowledged and reciprocated, she is devoid of coquetry. Where all 
is excellent, it is difficult to assign the palm of praise ; yet it was, to our 
thinking, in the scene with Romeo beneath her balcony, where the ex- 
clamations of the enraptured lovgr warn Jaliet her cherished secret. is 
discovered, that Mra. Mowatt’s powers were most happily displayed. 
The rich outpourings of a tender heart were all exquisitly delivered by 
this accomplished actress ; but when the passionate expostulation closes, 
and with voice half firm, half faltering, Juliet plights her faith, her 
Trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
was a perfect triumph of histrionic art; the timid girl became at once 
the high-souled womau; the eye which beamed with gentle fondness 
flashed the next instant with a brave detiance—fate may cross her true 
love, but her faith is tirm, and we feel assured that in her last worst exi- 
ence the heroine bears about with her “ the sharp bright antidote against 
ishonour.” 

To Mrs. Mowatt, mistress of every passion of the human heart, “Ju- 
liet” affords full scope for versatility—in the ball-room, sparkling as the 
envied heiress of the Capulets, ‘‘midst all the admired beauties of Vero- 
na ;”—from her balcony, and in the garden, the gentle lady smiles upon 
her lover ;—anon, the eager girl checks her impatience, to caress her 
garrulous and over-wearied messenger ;—with bitter lamentations wails 
over the slaughtere i Tybalt—blasts with her lightning glances the slau- 
derer who cried “ Shame on Romeo”—subdued with hopeless misery, 
sinks beneath her father’s curse—in desperation bids the startled con- 
fessor 

Give her some present counsel, or bebold 
*T wixt her extremes and herthe bloody knife 
To play the umpire, 

or in her agony of desolation describes, horror-stricken, but with un- 

flinching resolution, the loathsome charnel-house— 

Sey mance tae 
foresees all, dares all, and—alone—encounters all, for Romeo. 
In Miss Fanny Vining the youthful Montague bas found an admirable 
representative; love at first sight may be forgiven to the gentle Juliet 
when we behold the object of her passion; we readily believe ‘‘ Verona 


of common Life pretty enough, and a litle Crowd before a pleasant sentimental 
one celled the Duet. One or two droll ones, as the Slide, and Drawing for the 
Militia, did make me laugh: but to think how many Woodcuts as good as the best 
you can getin a little Miscellany published weekly, cost you 3d. Fewer silly 
Portraits of Gentlemen and Ladies than formerly, which is a Comfort. The Pic- 
tures fairly enough hung, and strange to see a dead Lion between MonsiguR 
Guizor and Prince METTERNICH, as though to represent absolute Monarchy, 
and seemed meant for a Joke. Some Pictures in the Octagon Room, which aoa 
not tell whether they were good or not for want of Light, and the same with all 
the Sculptures in their Lumber Hole. This is how we treat Art in this Country, 
and with Paintings presented to the Nation buried in a Vault, but sorry Encourage- 
ment is given to Genius; and no wonder that Artists do Pictures for Furniture to 
sell to the great and small Vulgar, and so produce the kind of Works that make 
up the greater Part of the Exhibition. 





CHARLES KEAN AND CHARLES DICKENS 


GeneraL TuHeatricat Funp.—Anniversary Festivat.—On Monday 
evening the 21st ult., a brilliant festival was held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, tocommemorate the tenth anniversary of the General 
Theatrical Fund, at which about 200 gentlemen were present, includ- 
ing some of the most eminent comedians aad literary men of the present 
day. ’ 

Charles Kean, Esq., presided on the occasion; and among the gentle- 
men who occupied seats in the immediate vicinity of the chair were 
Charles Dickens, Esq., Rev. A. Dyce, Sir Johu Burgoyne, §.C.B., Major- 
Gen. Grant, C.B., Major-Gen. Charritie, T. H. Jesse, the Historian; Sir 
Charles Young, Garter King-at-arms ; Sir George Pocock, 8. Leach, the 
Artist; G. Lovell, Esq., author of the Wife's Secret; &c. &c 

The gallery at the end of the room and the reserved seats behind the 
chair were vccupied by an immense number of elegantly dressed ladies, 
whose presence lent an additional fascination to the brilliaucy of the festi- 
val, Among the ladies immediately behind the chair we observed Mrs. 
Charles Kean also Mrs. C. Dickens. The musical arrangements of the 
evening, which were unusually attractive, were under the eminent di- 
rection of Mr. Balfe, assisted by Miss Dolby, Madame Dulcken, Miss 
Ransford, Mr. Hobbs, and several other eminent artisécs, all of whom 
gave their services gratuitously. On the removal of the cloth the grace 
was beautifully sung by the professional vocalists. 

The Cuarrman then rose and said—Gentlemen, in rising to propose 
the first toast of the eveuing, it becomes my pleasing duty previously to 
announce that our Gracious Sovereign, the patroness of this Fund, ever 
foremost to recognise the claims of art, aud to relieve the wants of artists, 
has presented this institution with a third donation of 100/.—(Loud 
cheers ) lanticipate the burst of enthusiastic love and respect with 
which the hee’ a of her Majesty Queen Victoria will be received by the 
presentc) ..pany.—(Cheers.) The members of the theatrical profession 
have ever been sigualised for their devoted loyalty. (Cheers.) You are 
well aware that in the troubled times of Charles the First, those times 


when, according to the poet— e 


“ Civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why—” 


—(Laughter)—when domestic quarrels and puritanical frenzy closed 
the theatres, many of the actors took up arms in defence of their Royal 
Master.—(Applause.) Hart, Robison, and Mobun held commissions in 
the King’s service, and were remarkable for their gallant conduct; and 
at a later period Smith, Griffin, Carlisle and Wiltshire, served as captains 
in the wars of William LI[., and the two latter fell honourably on the 
field of battlek—[Cheers.] [ meution those facts with mingled pride and 
satisfaction on the present occasion. The distinguished company I have 
now the honour to address are all deeply interested in the prosperity of 
the drama.—[Cheers.}] Those among us who are not actors are equally 
well versed with ourselves in the history of the stage, and as fully im- 
pressed as we are with the difficulties that have lately impeded its pro- 
gress and somewhat obscured its briiliancy. But a star of light has arisen 
ou the darkened horizon of our prospects, aud I trust I am not too san- 
guine when I hail it as the harbinger of a favouring dawn, of a steady aud 
Improving sunshine. I allude to the late series of theatrical performances 
at Windsor Castle, which took place by the command of her Majesty and 


most thankfully appreciated.—[Applause.] Covered by the protecting 
shield of royal favour, assisted by the all-powerful influence and the 
commanding prestige of royal taste, heralded, as I may say, by a patent 
of precedency—our art and its professors resume their position with in- 
creasing hopes and redoubled energy.—[Applause ] The illustrious 
Lady to whose health we are about to drink, the Sovereiga of this might 
empire, filling the first public situation in the civilized world, by her Co 
vate virtues sheds new lustre on the throne itself, and gives an added 
grace to royalty.—[ Loud cheers.] As Queen, as daughter, as wife, and 
mother, she stands forward an example to admiring millions.—[ Loud 
cheers.] And as our lips drain the cup let us echo back the toast— 
“Long life and increasing prosperity to her Majesty the Queen.”— 
[Cheers. ] 

Drank upstanding with three times three; and the National Anthem 
sung by the whole assembly. 

After the health of Prince Albert and the Royal Family, and a toast to 
the Army and Navy— 

The CuatrMan rose to propose the toast of the evening. The distin- 
guished gentleman spoke as follows:—Gentlemen, in the order of toasts, 
as I am instructed to propose them, I now arrive at that which brings 
immediately before us the object of the present meeting. The cause en- 
trusted to my feeble advocacy is one so interesting in itself—so all im- 
portant to the numerous parties whose welfare it embraces, appealing so 
exclusively to the kindest feelings of our nature, and at the same time so 
dependent on the power or weakness of its pleader, that I shrink embar- 
rassed under the consciousness of my own inability. (Cheers.) I feel 
myself unequal to the task of carrying up this noble argument to its full 
vindicatiun, and lament that it has not devolved on one more experienced 
in the duties of a chairman—on one less accustomed to repeat exchusively 
the thoughts of others—on one more gifted with the grace of speech, and 
endowed with that persuasive eloquence which enchains the reason, wins 
the heart, and controls the sympathies, (Loud cheers.) I stand before 
you as the advocate of Christian charity, of simple, pure benevolence, as 
counsel for the old, the indigent, and the helpless members of our profes- 
sion. Your own generous feelings will supply my deficieucies, and will 
plead tur my clients more grace‘ully and effectually than any efforts of 
mine, even though I were inspired for the occasion, as L would I were, 
with a power of utterance 

Great and commanding as the breath of kings, 
Sweet as the poet’s numbers, and prevailing 
As soft persuasion.’’—(Cheers.) 


Looking to the means of upholding and invigorating this valuable institu- 
tion, I hail the establishment of a General Theatrical Fund, open alike to 
the members of every theatre and the professor of every branch of this 
most complicated art, as a powerful auxiliary, a steady prop, a solid but- 
tress of support, giving to and deriving fromthe parent edifice an increase 
of strength and power, elevating both art and artist in the scale of respec- 
tability, and affording to the latter a haven of refuge when age and infir- 
mities admonish him that— 


“ Time steals on, and higher duties crave 
Some space between the theatre and the grave.” 


(Tremendous cheering.) The present position cf the two great houses of 
Drary-lane and Covent-garden, those splendid structures so long and 
fondly designated as the legitimate temples of Shakspeare and the British 
drama, so associated with all that is grand and classical, and ae 
to the heart—so inseparably connected with the brightest names that she 
lustre on its annals—the strange uses to which they are perverted—the 
long and apparently interminable eclipse by which they are obscured 
—these circumstances engender feelings of regret in all, and despond- 
ency in many. (Cheers.) In the regret I cordially participate; but I 
am not among the despondent. (Hear, hear.) The prospects of tho 
drama may be darkened by a passing cloud, but I cannot feel they are 
extinguished, even though the great houses should never again resume 
their ancient ascendancy. The tide of fashion, ever varying in its ca- 
prices, may run too strongly on the exotic ballet, the gorgeous spectacle, 
or the foreign operas, but Shakspere still maintains his hold on the hearts 
of his conutrymen, and will staad pre eminent oa his time-honoured pe- 
destal as long as trath and nature hold their sway, and men cap teel the 
power of language and the grace of action. (Loud and protracted 
cheers.) I hope and tnink that good days are in store for us, and as the 
number of actors will increase with the increasing prosperity of the stage, 
so does the necessity and advantage of a well-established and liberally- 
endowed General Theatrical Fund impress itself forcibly on our convic- 
tions. I trust this day we may make a giant step in advance of our ob- 
ject. The report of our proceedings, the augmentation of the invested 
property, the amount of the collection here will give au impulse to opin- 
ion without—draw to us the support of strangers and the favour of the 
general public. I trust by steady perseverance to see this comparatively 
private institution expand into a national one. (Cheers.) In the long 
struggle of professional life, and more particularly in the actors of life, 
distinction and independence are achieved only by the forcunate few, 
while the laborious but deserving many toil on in the ranks, earning with 
difficulty a subsistence for the present, and utterly unable to lay by any 
provision for the fature. (Hear.) Among the intellectual avocations ours 
as attached to it some melancholy peculiarities. Brilliant and captiva- 
ting as the actor’s triumphs may appear, they are as perishing as the ap- 
plause by which they are accompanied. The poet, the painter, the 
sculptor leave behind them lasting memorials of the creative genius in 
the living page, the glowing canvass, and the enduring marble; the act- 
or’s brightest etfort dies with himself, or survives but in the fading re- 
cords of imperfect tradition. (Renewed cheers.) By ceaseless study 
and long experience only can he hope to master the difficulties of his art ; 
and when his mental faculties have obtained their fall meridian, his phy- 
sical powers are already on the decline, and warn him that he can no 
longer execute his own conceptions; he must leave the field to younger 
candidates, and retire into solitude and oblivion—too often with but little 
to console him in the memory of the past, no comfort in the privations‘of 
the present, and scarcely a ray of hope trom the darkness of the future. 
(Cheers.) The great moralist, Dr. Johnson, tells us, and justly, that 
“ Youth is the season of enjoyment; the utmost that age can hope for is 
ease.” Aye, gentlemen, but let us contemplate age without ease—age 
with its natural accompaniments of disease and pain and decaying facul- 
ties—age without the friendly hand to smooth the pillow and the consoling 
voice to assuage the anguish—age bowed dowa by penury and indigence, 
with cultivated mind, polished manners, and habits of retinement, linked 
to squalid beggary, racked by the agonizing doubt that the scanty pit- 
tance of to-day may cease to be forthcoming on the morrow—( Hear, 
hear)—aye, that the dismantled garret may not yet be exchanged for the 
still more dreaded poorhouse—this, though a harrowing picture is no cre- 
ation of the fancy, but a stern reality too often exemplified in the fate of 
the superannuated actor, whose only refuge from such complicated mis- 
ery is a nameless grave, (Cheers.) Let us endeavour to reverse the 
gloomy picture; be it our task to step between our aged brethren and 
their prostrate helplessness ; to bring back hope to the despairing heart, 
to substitute contentment for repining, and competence for destitution ; 
to effect this, let us press forward the growth of this fund with active 
zeal and untiring energy: let us set an example of liberality in our own 
contributions to foster aud enkindle liberality in others. (Loud cheers.) 
In such a cause the smallest offering has its full weight and value ; indi- 
vidual efforts, though weak in themselves, produce collective strength, 
and as the union of labour speedily rears a stately edifice, so the combi- 
nation of many small sums soon amasses a — capital. This institu- 
tion may yet be considered in its infancy, and already there are five an- 
nuitants supported by its resources and secured from want; like the dis- 
banded soldier on his pension, they rest from toil in humble but honour- 
able retirement. (Cheers.) There are many more hands extended to 
us in supplication, mauy other voices sounding plaintively in our ears— 
(Hear, hear)—they have powerful claims, and we are bound to entertain 
them. 

Whatever may be the professional jealousies of actors (and from what 
profession or what pursuit in life are such jealousies excluded ?) they are 
ever found ready to assist their poorer brethren. Those who are now de- 
pendent, while they had means, and the appeal was made, gave cheer- 
fully; in their own hour of need let us remember this and cheerfully re- 
quite them. We cannot, it is true, bring back the manly vigour, or re- 
store the faded loveliness—we cannot check the unsparing scythe of time 
—call up again the form that delighted the eye, the voice that charmed 
the ear, or the inspiring enerzy,that commanded the applause—[ Cheers] 
—but we can make glad the spirits that are now depressed in sorrow— 
we can repay them sumething for the many hours of recreation that soften 
the corroding cares of life—we can give peace and calin repose where 








his Royal Highness Prince Albert.—[Applause.] We all owea dee 
debt of gratitude for the high honour thus conferred on us and forthe mf 
vantages we have thereby gained. By selecting the drama for their 
hours of private relaxation, by introducing it into the chosen circle of 
their domestic privacy, by permitting the royal children 1n their earliest 
budding youth to become familiar with the magic verse of Shakspeare, 
her Majesty and her Royal Consort have stamped an importance and im- 





pressed a sterling value on the national stage that will be long telt and 


there is doubt, and gloom, aud poverty—we can cause the Hush of joy to 
mantle once again on the pale cheek from which it appeared to be for 
ever banished. Above all, let us remember that in thus establishing an 
asylum for the worn out members of the stage we advance the importance 
of the stage itself; and while we advocate the purest doctrine of Carisuan 
charity we give new strength and value to the noble scieves we study 
to illustrate, and which the poet of hope thus beautifuily eulogises, In re- 
ference to one of its most stately ornaments :— 
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“ His was the spell o’er hearts 

Which only Acting lends, 

The youngest of the sister Arts, 

here all their beauty blends; 

For ill can Poetry express ; 
Fall many «tone of thought sublime, 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time, 

But by the mighty actor brought 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come— 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.” 


[Great and prolonged cheers.] I now, gentlemen, conclade with re = at 
ing you to drink “ The health of the Seerctary, Me. Cullenford, to whom 
the institution is so much indebted; together with “ Prosperity and rapid 
success to the General Theatrical Fund.” The Chairman resumed his 
seat amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the company. 


After Mr. Cullenford had returned thanks, and stated that their perma- 
nent fund was increased during the year, by £543. The Chairman again 
rose and said : ; 

Gentlemen, the next toast is one almost equally important and immedi- 
ately connected with the last—“ The Trustees of the F und.” (Cheers. } 
I see at once, I shall be anticipated by the general feeling of the company 
in the name of the distinguished gentleman, one of the trustees now 
present—[ Cheers ]—a name which so naturally associates itself with this 
toast—I mean Mr. Charles Dickens. [Loud cheers.] Auy attempt on 
my pact to pass an eulogium ou the merits of a writer so well kanown and 
go universally admired as Mr. Dickens would be presumptuous and idle 
as “atwice told tale.” [Loud cheers.) While his name is on our lips, 
the many children of his rich aud varied tancy rise up in review before us. 
His vivid creations, always true to nature, and ever tending to improve, 
while they amuse—[ Cheers ]—untainted by mistaken philosophy or mor- 
bid discontent, reconciling every condition of life to the wise decrees of 
Provideuce—[ Cheers ]--and teaching us all to be both better and wiser, 
if we choose to profit by lessons so agreeably conveyed—the sparkliug 
wit, blended with the natural pathos, affecting. the heart by turns with 
“wholesome mirth and salutary woe.” All these beautiful characteris- 
tics of this great and accomplished writer are acknowledged by the world 
at large, and while they endear to us the man, have stamped his works 
with the seal of immortality. [Loud cheers.] But it may not be gene- 
rally known that as a trastee he has laid this fund under heavy obligations, 
From its earliest establishment to this present hour his active exertions 
have tended to advance the interests of this institution; and I believe I 
am speaking the sentiments of the committee at large, when I say to him 
is due mach of the preseat prosperous condition and the flattering hopes 
by which this institution is encouraged. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, I re- 

uesta bumper to “‘ The Health of the Trustees and Mr. Charles Dickens.” 
Great cheering. } ° 

Drunk by thecompany standing, with threa times three. 

Mr. Cuarces Dickens, in rising to respond to the toast, was welcomed 
with a burst of enthusiastic acclamation. He said—Gentlemen, I hope 
that you will not object to a trustee with a cold, however naturally you 
might object to a cold trustee.—[Laughter.] I beg, in behalf of my ab 
sent colleagues, to return you their thanks for the honour you have done 
them, and op my own behalf to acknowledge the honour you have ren- 
dered me. Iam well assured that [express the feelings of my absent 
friends, no less than my own, when I congratulate the General Theatrical 
Fund on the brilliant assembly by which | am surrounded, and on its 
being presided over by a gentleman who has a triple claim on its consi- 
deration and respect.—[Cheers.] [donot mean to say, gentlemen, with 
good Mrs. Malaprop, that our chairman is like Cerberus, three gentlemen 
at once—[{Laughter]—but I think I give utterance to a statement that 
will meet with the general response of this company when I hail himas 
gracefully seated in his right place to-night, not only in consideration of h's 
own talents and his public position, but in memory of the genius of his im- 
mortal father.—[ Loud cheers]—and in consideration of the many tender 
and sweet remembrances which all Eugland must associate with his ac- 
complished wife.—[{Tremendous cheers.] Geutlemen, it like some of 

those trustees, on an infinitely larger scale—[ Laughter]—some of those 
legislative trustees who occasionally refresh us with their odd vagaries 
elsewhere,—if like one of those, [ might espy “ strangers.present’’—(cast- 
ing his eyes to the ladies’ gallery)—[ Laughter]—though Heaven forbid 
that such sharpness of my sight should beattended with the disastrous 
House of Commons’ consequences, and by the withdrawal of the fair or- 
naments of our society; but if, with the proverbial clearness of vision of 
our [rish Members—[Laughter]—I might espy “ strangers present,” [ 
would appeal to them confidently, as the best judges, whether their sex 
has ever had a gentler, a better, or a truer exponent than the lady of whom 
{ speak ?—[ Loud cheers.] Perhaps, gentlemen, I may appeal to them 
even to say whether her sitting among us at this time is not the crown- 
ing grace of our festivities 7—[Cheers.] In common, gentlemen, both 
with the chairman and the secretary, | regret very much to miss at this 
board to-day the pleasantand “ famiiiar face” of our treasurer. I regret 
it selfishly enough fer our sakes, for [ can guess that many other faces are 
presenting a merry reflex to his own delightful cheerfulness and mirth at 
this moment.—[{Cheers.] But,as aless important officer of this institu- 
tion, itis a pleasure to me toconfirm all that you have heard of its pros- 
perity, and to bear admiring testimony to the patience and perseverance 
with which its members contribute, many of them from very scanty re- 
sources, those prudential sums which are to be the provision for their old 
age, and to exalt, as [ annually do, inthe refutation thus offered to the 
sweeping charge which has been so thoughtlessly and unthinkingly made 
of the general improvidence of the members of the theatrical profession. 
I always consider when I hear that objection taken, that to you who are 
born to the possession ofa silver spoon—[ Laughter ]—it may not be ve 
difficult to apply yourselves to the keeping it polished on your sideboard. 
—[Laughter.] But if you are born to the possession of a wooden ladle 
instead—[ Laughter ]—the transmuting it into an article of plate is a very, 
very difficult process indeed in this country.—[ Laughter and cheers.] So 
much the more should we remember that itis so at a time of general trou- 
ble and distress. F 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

indeed, in days when crowns sv many, of gold, brass, and copper— 
| Laughter ]—are tumbling trom the heads of the wearers; but the head 
that wears a mimic crown, the hand that grasps a mimic sceptre, fares at 
such a season far worse, for those peaceful and graceful arts of life go 
down, and the slighter monuments of social existence are the first things 
crushed.—[Cheers.] Therefore, for example, if the King of Sardinia can- 
not get into trouble without involving the king of Mr. Vincent Crummell’s 
company—[ Laughter ]—if sovereigns and armies cannot make war with- 
out affecting the peacefal inhabitants in their theatre royal at Little Ped- 
lington-—(Laughter)—so méch the more have we reason to rejoice in the 
continued prosperity of this institution—so much the more have we rea- 
8on to rejoice over its future prospects. Terrible, like the veritable sea- 
serpent—[ Laughter ]—according to Captain M’Qhue, we are found tally. 
ing in all respects ; it is apparently bent on a very determined object— 
[ Laughter ]—with its head very consider ably above water—[ Renewed 
laughter ]—and drawing behind it a long train of useful circamstances.— 
[Roars of laughter.] One other word on the hopes and thereby the con- 
sequences of extending the usefulness of this establishment, and I have 
done. When the Chairman made his first most admirable speech, I con- 
fess [ had some doubts whether I could agree with him, but I was quite 
sure if we did not agree we should agree to differ—[ Laughter ]—but when 
he made that other admirable speech with reference to the fund, I was 
happy to find that we were agreed—I mean with respect to the restora- 
tion of the drama. I think it uext to impossible but that that must come 
to pass, because the drama is founded on the eternal principles ot human 
nature. I say it respectfully, that [ don’t think it within the power of 
any potentateon earth, however virtuous, however magnificent, however 
strong, either to raise the drama up or to pull the drama down.—| Loud 
Cheers. } In this room, in Windsor Castle, in an African hut, ina North 
American wigwam, there is the same inborn delight and interest in the 
living representation of the actions, passions, joys, and sorrows of man- 
kind.—(Tremendous cheering.) In England, of all countries in the 
world, this interest is glorified and exalted by the lofiiest flights of hu- 
man visiou, and the proudest monuments of human wit. Tue drama I 
hold to be imperishable. Reverses it may suffer from many causes; but 


“‘ Malice domestic, foreign levy,” 


nothing, to my thinking, can root it oat.—(Loud and reiterated cheers.) 
Major General Sir Jonny Burcoyye proposed “Mr. Charles Kean, and 
health and happiness to him.” (Cheers. ) 
Druuk with three times three. 
The Cuatrmay, after returning thanks, proposed sv ing bam. 
per to * Our National Drama and Me. Webster.” Maen = 
Drunk with honours 


Mr. Wessrter, acknowledged the toast. 

Mr. Kean subsequently addressed the meeting thus: 

Gentlemen, the toast I have next to propose follows the last one in 
close relationship. Indeed they are both as ogically and inseparably con- 


nected as cause and effect. We have drunk our national drama. It would 
be an unpardonable omission were we not to pay the same compliment 
to our living dramatists. (Cheers.) Among the list there are distinguished 
names and prodactions of sterling merit, which will stand the test of 
time, and would have done honour to the proudest era of dramatic litera- 
ture. I will only mention one recent play of great excellence, and Ido 
so wito peculiar feelings, for lam happy to acknowledge how deeply 
indebted Mrs. Kean and myself are to the author of the Wife's Secret, 
whom I have much pleasure in now seeing near me. We shall always 
remember the brilliant success that accompanied the production of his 
play as among the most agreeable episodes of our professional career. [ 
trust the public will be gratified with many more of equal merit from the 
pen of the same accomplished writer. I have mach pleasure in proposing, 
with our living dramatists, “‘ The health of Mr. Lovell, the author of the 
Wife's Secret.”,—(Cheers. ) ; at 
Mr. Lovell, in responding to the compliment, said he had not anticipa- 
ted when he entered that room, the extraordinary and unexpected honour 
which had been conferred upon him. Coming from an assembly like that 
which he saw around him, ithad really overwhelmed him, and he was 
wholly unprepared to render a suitable ackuowledgment of their kindness, 
In fact, his business was rather to make others speak than himself.— 
(Laughter.) He had himself dealt so much in fiction that he felt well 
nigh overwhelmed with reality.—(Renewed laughter.) He received the 
high and flattering eulogium which Mr. Kean had bestowed upon him 
very much as he would a misdirected letter which chad come to the 
wrong place.—( Laughter.) While he felt himself quite incompetent to do 
adequate justice to the compliment which they had paid him, he should 
best express his sense of it by endeavouring to produce something that 
might be still more worthy their approbation than the Wife's Secret.— 
Cheers. 
The health of Mr. Balfe, and subsequently of the Ladies, closed the 
eveuing’s proceedings. There was some excellent music and singing ; 
£500 was collected at the table. 





Tue Revicr Vessev sent To THe Arctic Seas.—The North Star isa ves- 
sel of 500 tons burden, and has been recently fitted out at Sheerness, ac- 
cording to the most approved principles, to render it capable of encoun- 
tering the dangers incidental to the navigation of the Polar Seas. The 
hull has been cased over with timber until it has attained a thickness of 
three feet of solid wood ; and, in addition to this, the bow~—which is, of 
course, the most exposed part of the vessel—has an extra casing, pro- 
jecting about a couple of feet beyond the ship’s sides, to prevent its being 
stove in by the masses of floating ice which the vessel may expect to eu- 
counter during her voyage. The crew of the North Star xumbers about 
forty, and the majority of the hands are young,active men. There are 
twelve officers, several of whom, in common with the commander, Capt. 
John Saunders, have previously experienced tie hardships of Polar navi- 
gation. The warm clothing provided for the crew consists of fur caps, 
which wrap round the head, aud cover all but the bare features ; gloves 
of the same materials; and pilot coats of thick rough cloth, lined several 
times through with flannel, with trowsers of similar character. In ad- 
dition to these there are boots of thick felt made to come above the knee, 
and having cork soles four or five inches in thickness. Snow shoes, the 
outer frames made of wood, with lining ofdeer-skin, have also been pro- 
vided for the use of expeditionary parties among the crew. The appara 
tus for warming the ship has been fixed in the gan-room, an apartment 
appropriated fur the officers’ mess. From the furnace, copper tubes ex- 
tend through all the sleeping aud other cabins; and the heat circulated 
by this means is so intense, that, during our visit on board, in about a 
quarter of an hour after the stove had been lighted, every part of the ves- 
sel was thoroughly warmed, and the heat in the gun-room itself was ex- 
treme. With a view of keeping the temperature of the ship as warm as 
possible, the port holes are provided with felt linings, so that when re- 
quired they can be rendered perfectly air-tight. The stores with which 
the hold of the ship is crowded consist of preserved meats, stowed away 
in barrels of saw-dust, preserved potatoes, in air-tight iron boxes, with the 
usualsupply of biscuits and saltjunk. Large quantities of coal and wood, 
and barrels of oil and tar, have likewise been shipped on board, with cop- 
per sufficient to cover the bottom of the vessel in the event of this being 
found necessary. 

The North Star is furnished with the usual complement of ice-anchors, 
saws,axes, and chisels. Theanchorsare au improvement on those pre- 
viously used. The saws are twenty feet in length, with stout project- 
ing teeth. The use to which these are applied is to release the vessel, 
in the event of its becoming frozen in with the ice. These ice saws 
are sometimes worked from the ship itself, but more frequently in the 
following manner, that is, a stromg triangular scaffolding is erected with 
steps at one side; to the upper part of this scaffulding one end of the saw 
is slung, by means of a pulley, and at the other end of the saw a couple 
of hundredweight is suspended. A number of small ropes are attached 


Restaurant at Pompgu.—A Frenchman has recently opened a restaur- 
ant for the convenience of those whom the railroad from Naples brin 
out to the city of the dead. His advertisement runs thos in parallel 
columns; and we leave readers to decide whether the French or English 
be more grammatically to the point. 

Hotel Restaurant Belle-Vue, tenu par Restorative Hotel Fine Hok, kept by 
Francoise Prosperi, au face le Quartier Frank Prosperi, faci the Military 
Militaire, A Pormpeii—Cet hotel tout ré- Quarter, at- Pompeii. —That hetel open 
cemment ouvert, ne laissera rien a dé- since a very few days, is renowned for 
sirer pour la propreté des appartements the cleanness of the apartments and linen; 
et du linge, pour |’exactitude du service, for the exactness of the service, and for 
et pour l'excellence de la veritable cui- the eccellence of the true french-cook- 
sine francaise. Etant situé a proximité ery; Being situated at proximity of that 
de cette renaissance, il sera propice a regeneration, it will be propitius to re- 
recevoir toutes familles quelconques, ceive families, whatever, which will de- 
lesquelles désireront résider alterna- sire to reside alternatively into that town, 
tivement dans cette ville, pour visiter les to visit the monuments now found, and 
monuments nouvellement trouvés et y +o breathe thither the salubrity of the air. 
respirer la sal@brité de l’air. Cet étab- That etablishment will avoid to all the 
lissement evitera a tous les voyageurs, travellers, visiters, of that sepultcity, and 
de cette ville sépulte; et aux artistes to the artists, [willing draw the antiqui- 
{voulant dessiner les antiquités]. On ties]. People will find equally thither, 
trouvera également un assortiment a complete sortement of stranger wines, 
complet de vins étrangers, et du roy- and of the king-dom, the whole with very 
aume, écuries et remises, le tout 4 des moderate prices. 


prix trés modérés. 

NAVIGATION LAWS. 
The following letter, addressed to the Marquis of Lansdowne by a 
gentleman well known for the active part he has taken in opposition to 
the Government measure, appears in the Times of the 24th ult., without 
note or comment. Without the least intention to fight the battles of the 
Protectionists, we commend it to quiet perusal. 
My Lord,—In the debate last night on the Navigation Laws, your 
Lordship said,— 
“ The noble and learned Lord opposite has spoken coutemptuously of 
statistics. Let me remind that noble and learned Lord that if any state- 
ment founded on statistics remains unshaken, it is the statement that 
under reciprocity treaties now existing, by which this country enjoys no 
protection, she, nevertheless, monopolises the greater part of the com- 
merce of the north of Europe.” 
As an impartial statist, as well as a statesman, your lordship will per- 
haps permit me to invite your attention to the following abstract from 
Parliamentary returns, respectfully trusting that if the facts it discloses 
should be found irreconcilable with the opinions you have expressed, a 
sense of justice will induce your Lordship to correct the error :— 
The reciprocity treaty with the United States was concluded in 1815. 
The British inward entries from that country were— 














Tons. 
Tn 1816 ....02 wcccce cocscs 00 ee cccces ence cence tecceseeee 45,140 
In 1824, reciprocity having been eight years in operation.... 44,994 
British tonnage having iu that period decreased ............ 146 
The inward entries of American tonnage were— 
Tons. 
Oe ey eoce cece cece te eeteces sence eocceee 91,914 
In 1824 .....---- © eee cee ccc ces coc eceteccecs cece eeeee- 153,475 
American tonnage having in that period increased ...... 61,561 
Daring that period no reciprocity existed with the Baltic Pow- 
ers ; and , : Tons. 
In 1815 the British entries from Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway were .......-- © ww eees cone ones cocccs core ces - 78,533 
In 1824 222222 ee ene ce eens cen eee eee e eee e eens wens cece 129,895 
British tonnage having increased........-.--...-+----- - 51,362 
In 1815 those Baltic entries were..........-. éo00sses wave 319,181 
In; FORE) ..05 cc ccc 00 0 eae wees sees cece © oe catecce seeces 350,624 
Baltic tonnage having increased,..........--.----- e---- 31,443 


Thus, from the peace in 1815 to 1824, when the “ Reciprocity of Duties 
Act” passed, in the trade of the only country in the world with which 
Great Britain was in reciprocity her tonnage declined 146 tons, and that 
of the foreign nation advanced 61,561 tons; while in the trade with the 
Baltic Powers, with which uo reciprocity existed, British tonnage advan- 
ced on its competitors in the proportion of 51,362 to 31,443 tons. 

From 1824 the reciprocity principle was applied to the Baltic Powers ; 
and— 





to the main rope, which runs over the pulley, and these are grasped by 
the men, who ascend and descend the steps of the scaffolding, and raise or 
drop the saw according to their movements. Several ships’ boats have 
beeu presented to the captuin and crew of the North Star; one of these 
is of immense strength ot build, andis sufficiently large to hold the entire 
crew, with several weeks’ supply of provisions. We hear thata vessel 
is being fitted out by order of the Government to start in a few days, and 
to be stationed at a certain point in the North Seas, so that the North Star 
may be enabled to transmit despatches to it, to be forwarded to England. 





AvnotHeR New Prianet.—We learn from the English papers that Pro- 
fessor Schumacher, of Altona, announces, by a circular of the 11th May, 
the discovery of another new planet. It was observed at Naples by 
Signor Gasparis, on the 12th of April. It resembles a star of the 9th or 
10th magnitude, and its position was near a star which appears on Stein- 
heil’s celestial chart in right ascension, 12th, 9m. 49s., and in—7 deg. 0m. 
9s., and forms No. 23,098 in Lalande’s catalogue. The motion of the 
planet was retrograde, and it was approaching the equator. This is the 
9th new body (including planets and satellites) which has been added to 
the solar system within the past four years. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM WO. 32. 


White. Black. 
1.Bto KB6ch KtoQ B4 
2 BtoQ4ch K tks B 
3. QtoK Sch KtksQ 
4 KttoK B5 checkmates. 





To CorresronpenTs.—“ Hollander.”—Until the conclusion of the game, [between Am- 
sterdam and London, | it wou'd be in the worst possible taste publicly to offer any criticism 
on the play ; to express an opinion on the relative position of the contending parties would 
bein like manner objectionable. With reference to the Match, by the way, we have deter- 
mined for the future to decline printing each move when made; intending to await its ter- 
mination, when we propose to give a recapitulation ofthe whole with copious notes. 

G. D.—We agree with you that some exceptions may be taken ag to the legitimacy of 
Castling Problems. Custom, hawever, rules that in all such cases where King and Ro 
occupy their original squares—it isto be presumed that neither piece has been moved. 











: - Tons. 

In 1824, the British entries being..........- cvcccosssccce 199,005 
In 1846 they had declined to.......... 2222+ .eeee eenemen 88,894 
Having diminished during the period................... 41,001 
While the Baltic tonnage, which in 1824 was....... sawece - 350,624 
Had advanced in 1846 to............... bace sda oi bne cag MPEeE 
Showing an increase of no less than................---. 220,537 


And during this same period the proportion of tonnage of the United 





States continued, under the operation of the same principle, steadily to 
advance, the British entries thence being— 
Tons. 
In 1846.......... © cece cone conn eee ce cees tea eeenee eo ceee 205,123 
And the American... 2... .--02- ceceseeseeeccccccceceee 435,399 





Showing an excess of American over British of......... - 230,276 

I have (I hope not unfairly) introduced into this statement American 
tonnage, because it shows that while in the period antecedent to general 
reciprocity the adoption of the principle in the trade with that nation 
produced an actual decline of British navigation, while in the trade with 
the Baltic Powers, which was free from that scourge, British navigation 
outstripped its competitor, it exhibits in a remarkable manner the reverse 
result, from the moment the principle was applied to the Baltic trade} 
while, above all, it completely negatives the statement of the greater part 
of the commerce of the north of Europe being monopolized by British 
ships, showing that in that commerce, in 1846, of an aggregate of 660,055 
tons, British shipping had only 88,894 tons, while no less than 571,161 
tons were monopolized by Baltic ships! 

If, in your Lordship’s calculation, the Russian trade was intended to be 
included, I would not only draw your Lordship’s attention to the expla- 
nations given iu evidence of the causes which must exclude that country 
from any fair consideration of the results of reciprocity, but also to the 
fact that a very large proportion of the entries from Russian ports are from 
Odessa, and other places in the Black Sea, which can by no latitude of 
interpretation be classed with the commerce of the north of Europe. 

Although utterly differing in opinion from your Lordship as to what I 
couscieutiously consider the fatal measure now before Parliament, I have 
such unfeigned respect for your Lordship’s manliness of character that 
I deem it unnecessary to offer apology for this appeal ona subject on 
which my solicitude arises far less from its connexion with my personal 
interests than from my deep conviction of the extent of individual injur 
it will inflict, the wide spread misery, discontent, and disaffection it wiil 
occasion, and the fearful hazard to which it will expose the defences of 
the nation, at a period the most critical in British history. 





A Ovxe-Wueetep Carriace.— The Horse Inside!—A new and ve 
novel invention, called a one-wheeled coach, has recently been tried wi 
success, out West, and promises to be of much value, especially on prai- 
ries or wherever the surface of the ground is tolerably level. The vehicle 
consists of a hollow wooden wheel, fourteen feet in diameter and six feet 
wide. The horses are placed inside, and propel it along in the same 
manner that a caged squirrel makes its wheel to revolve. Slats are nailed 
on the inside floor of the wheel, by which the horses obtain footholds. In 
the centce isa small iron shaft, trom which depend hangers which sup- 
port four comfortable sofas for passengers ; ‘he wheel thus revolves free- 
ly, the seats remaining in perfect equilibrium, The arrangement for 
guiding the carriage is very simple and effective; it can make a much 
shorter turn than a stage coach. A very successful trial of one of these 
carriagesrecently made, on the State road, between Canal Dover and New 
Philadelphia, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, which perfectly demonstrated their 
utility in transporting very heavy loads with ease and rapidity. The 
carriage was filled with a party of 24 ladies and gentlemen, with two 
heavy draught horses, previously trained to propel them. The distance 
between the two place, five miles, was performed in 28 minutes on the 
first trip. and 25 minutes on the second. The horses are not confined 
by harness, and they travel as it were on an endless plank road: their 
work is comparatively easy.—Cleveland Herald. 





NAVY.—The following promotions have taken place in conseq 
death of RearAdmiral Sir Nesbit Josiah Willeughby, CB, K.C.H. aiiee Po 
of the Blue E. W. Hoare to be Rear of the White. Capt. Robert Wauchope to 





be Rear Adm. of the Blue, 
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THe Avion. 


June 16 








“The most attractive and entertaining book we have read since the days when we were 
fascinated by the chef dauvre of Defoe or the graceful inventions of the Arabian Nights.” 
EKALOOLAH, 
oR | 
JOURNEYINGS TO THE DJEBEL KUMRI, 
An Auto-Biography of Jonathan Romer—Edited by W. S. Mayo, M. D. 
One volume, 12mo.,cloth, with ten spirited designs by Darley. Price $1 50. 


“We have never reada work of fiction with more interest, and, we may ad¢, profit— 
g, as it does, with the most exciting romantic adventures, a great deal of informa- 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 


HE friends of the Cadets and the public i gene t 
above House is now open for the ception of A PepOCIRY tates thet the 





my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





tion of various kinds, but particularly in re nm to y al matters andthe 
and customs of the African continent. The style ofthe work is picturesque and forcible, the 
avd well-drawn, and the interest ke 


characters y marked up with u ging 
vigour to the end. The hero is a young American who, after a variety of strange adven- 
tures in his own country and at sea,is wrecked upon the desert of Sahara, in time assumes 


an Arab, runs away from his savage masters, and set» up for a 

ouin himself, and afterwards makes his way through the negro countries South of the 
desert to a very curious nation inhabiting that portion of Africa marked on the maps as 
‘unknown regions.’ The hero of these adventures, J ouathan Romer, is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the highest American character in enterprise, courage, perseverance, fertiliiy of re- 
source, inventiveness, and capacity of adaptation to all situations. The heroine, Kaloolah, 
is about as charming and delicate a speci of feminine nature as we recollect in any work 
of imagination or faacy. We will answer for it that a'l readers will be perfectly delighted 
with her.”—Journal of | Education. 

We have a tribute to the powers of the author of “ Kaloolah” that we can rarely pay 
to works of its character and m: tude, even supposing a temptation equally strong; we 
have read through its more than five hundred pages without omission, and with deep and 

interest. Wehave mei with no modern work of fiction that so entranced us. The 

part of Kaloo carries the reader captive by the same irresistible charm that is 

found in the pages of Robinson Crusoe,than which imperishable work, however it presents a 
wider and more varied field of adventure; while the latter part expands into scenes of 
lendour, magnifi and enchantment, unsurpassed by those of the Arabian Nights En- 
nments. This we say advisedly, with the full conviction that the intelligent reader of 


tertai 
Kalooiah will coincide with the opinion —Com. Adv. 


THE MONASTERIES UF THE LEVANT. Visits to the Monasteries in the Levant. 
By the Hon. Robert Curzon, Jr. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, with 17 engravings, $1,50 

“A volume of more than ordinary interest, relating a series of most curious and often 
Shee, Seventaes. ** The field occupied by the volume is almost entirely new.”— 
Com. x 








THE LYBIAN DESERT. Adventures in the Lybian Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. By Bayle St. John. 12mo, cloth. 75c. 

“Itis a very graphic and amusing description of the scenery and antiquities, and of the 
people whom he saw.— Washington Union. ts 

“ A most entertaining book.”—N. Y. Recorder. 


THE GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. B 
the Rev. Robert Turnbull, author of “ Genius of Scotland,” &c. 12mo, cloth. With two II- 
lustrations. $1, 

«The Te ogee reader will find it a valuable aid to assist him in his conceptions of the Ge- 
nius of Italy, as illustrated particularly in distinguished Italians.”—Christian Register. 

“This is a volume that willbe read at the present time with oe interest. *** Hasa 
value tar higher and more permanent than books of travel generally.” —Commercial. 

June 16 GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Ts COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wal! and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE CHURCHWARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. JAMES’S PARISH IN TORONTO 
are desirous of receiving PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES, for a NE 
CHURCH in we GOTHIC STYLE to replace that destroyed by the late fire. The former 
Church was 145 feet loag by 80 wide, and wascapable of accommodating 1500 persons, wiih- 
out including the Aisl-s,it contained 278 pews, and the intention of the Vesiryis, that the 
New Church shall not be on a less scale, and thai it sbali afford the means of restoriag as 

Many pews. 

Tae wesvoricls to be white brick, with Cut Stone dressing, cost not toexceed Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Exclusive of the Tower or Spire, which should be of cut stone, and sufficient to 
bear afull real of Bells. Printed instructions can be obtained on application to THOS. D. 

1S, Esq., or LEWiS MOFFAT, Esq., Churchwardens, Teronto. The Plans, &c., 
must be seat to the Churchwardens on or before the 14th AUGUST next. 

The successful Candidate to receive £75, provided that he is not afterwards employed 
to superintend the Buiiding. The second best toreceive £0, Thethird £25. je 16—Im 


june 16—3m 











HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
at elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in this country. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 





to! 
F. RIDER avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the 
ng | for the very liberal patronage he has received during the nine years that he ee 
ke pt the above House, aud assures them that nothing will be wanting on 
continuance of their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. 
West Point, May, 1849. my %—~6m 
ASHINGTON DELIVERING His INAUGURAL ADDRESs, 1,0 
Wis’ in the Old City Hali, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Sapp, =) oer 
nal Picture by T. H. Matrreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate ; 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 b inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 
Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be rinted 
reat care and time being requisite to produce fine impressions. Proofs,$3 each. The first 
00 Proofs, printed on ludia Paper, $5each, Just published by 


ap 28 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 


partto merit a 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


T= EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School will be open every day 
Sundays excepted, from 10 o’clock, a. M. until 10 o’clock p. M., at the large room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. Ad- 
on 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents. ap 21—2m 





R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 
Canada, has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at the usual 

hours ; viz. from 8 w 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M., and from 6 io 8in the evening. 66 While 

street, one door from Broadway. ml0—3m 





LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
aed ad acre, with good > pe yan! orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part ofthe country. Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that with alittle industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. ep it—ém 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Squi Chairman of the Court trec- 
, py - ge t, Square, of of Direc 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George pareieg, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, | Henry Tiffany. 
Donald Mcellvain. Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, | Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 

ents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in casesof disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy, 

the United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








H’s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distin- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TesTIMONIAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
gented me, and am happy to bear my a eae | in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 

jeasant, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

itzer Aperient.’ wer 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved inieed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
tee doss. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Sigaed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D. 


No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail. by JAMES TARRANT, Druggiai and Apothe- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Auso for sale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way (00 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st., Naw Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout m waned 
States. une 16 





REMOVAL. 
" LIP ERNST, Professor of the Behm and octinary Flute, and Guitar, would in 


form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 233 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No. 5 and 6, second floor.) my 5—6w 


“THE METROPOLIS,” 


| Deeks by PARK BENJAMIN, G G. FOSTER,O. B. BUNCE, and B. HUNT, Esqs. 
at $2a year in advance. Office 15 North William Street, New York. Published on 





containing a full synopsis of all the news of the week. 
Such ise description ofavew and successful weekly paper established ona per t 
Tt is neither political nor sectional, buta oat: ge for families, being devoted to 
rature, foreign and native, and to sound morality. It will always have something to 
Pigese all tastes, and be full of entertainment. 

bscriptions received for six months at the rate of $1 for each person. Where the 
ada postage is paid in advance, 25 cents will be charged to each sulscriber ; but the 

paper will be sent toany respectableorder. Address 

PARK BENJAMIN & CO. 


(e All papers, copying the above, will be entitled to an exchange, jun 9—1m 





NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 

DIRECTORS. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus bade M. D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned ad desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or ennually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

Referees in New York, 


Denzil 1. Thompson, E 
George H. Weatherh 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Gatene Bar dey, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samu2] Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 


John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners; 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel.......cseseeecsseeeseeseeesseeeestion. Willis Hall 
SOCIO‘... ccc cccccccevncccscesececeesereceesseesssAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Eszq., 

16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


€e" CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
* MIUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST avcusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, ie C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Hallam’s Supplement to “Middle Ages,” 1 vol. 8vo. 

Grote’s History of Greece, vols 5 and 6. 

Colman’s European Life and Manners, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, 1 vol. 8vo. 

St. John’s Adventures in the Desert, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Headiley’s Adirondack, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Willis’s Rural Letters, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Campbell's De Witt Clinton, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Murray’s Hand Books of Italy, the East, Northern Europe and Spanish and French 
Schools of Painting. 

Donations. 

One Hundred Songs of Beranger, translated by W. Young, Esq., Ed. Albion, from 
the Translator. ‘ 

The Shakspearian Reader, from the Editor, Prof. Hows. 

Pypeners History of New York, by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, from the Secretary of 

tate. 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9 A.M. tilil0 P.M © This large and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume approp to the situation and employment in which oy | are represented, and 
: ws the beg a Fa the as = the Ly = idee pike ne to > Bogger, 80- 
citing alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, mm oemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk. 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one ng Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman's residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner eying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, amon, and Linchong, and the ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, fish, shells, &c, 
From the upper the hall is d AT ber of Lanterns of the most curious 
owe = a ~ marae = ne : ren water sume iene of age Saleerien, 
sale Office escriptive ca e useum, remar'! 
upon,the Customs, History, Trade. &e- of Chine. nes jan 6—tf 








TS COMPANY is pre 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purc' 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaran’ urances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
gece Payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
jate or defe: for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half reer or bye yy and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the , cradit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


to effect AssuRANCE UPON LiIvEs, and transact any business 
hase Annnities 














Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ...sess-eeee Profits. Profits. osepeseseees 
15 ‘1181 16 5B | ccccce coves 40 3 62 214 & 2176 
20 1174 1912 | cccccercccce 45 8171 340 $374 
2 229 1147 1176 50 4131 817 lL 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with ictpati will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 








+» Malcolm Cameron.....s.se0++ 
irgees.--- ae yreichand Davies......0+++0+ 
Atherines...cccccseccccsseces BD WOM i ccccccccccseccsccsccccosccoscncs 
TOTOMtO....ceceseseeeseeeseseeeee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........+. 
Woodstock William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
Byjorder of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 










dec 16 ton. 








WORKS OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, &c,—WILLIAMS & STEVENs, 
353 Broapway, Importers and dealers in Lnglish, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views, §c., &c., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
well-sclecied assortment of the productions of Modern Art, the following new and im. 
portant publications. 

By Lanosser—* SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
real life. The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Loadon, was a great favor- 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
Dog, and hence he always attended this fine animal to the smithy. 

By Hexrinc—* FEEDING THE HORSE.”—Companion to the avove, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist’s most truthful and pleasing pictures. 

Lanpseer’s “ HUNTERS AT GRAS3.”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
horses, very types of « and bottom. 

Herrine’s “SOCIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT” tell us of 
what all men seek. 

Frank Stone’s“* IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-playing) cre ates a sort of 
paradox in demonstrating that a loss is a gain, and almost a gentle warning, or invita- 
tion—which sha)l we ow —to all maidens and ro who engage in the life qa*s. 

Two new pleasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY,” 
(happily represented by mdeed a “ Belle” of nature, and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose” 
~ the “ Livy,” “ MogNING” and EVENING” the “SUNNY Hour,” and “ HaRvesr 

LOWER 

“THREADING THE NEEDLE,” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR, “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” But a future opportunity must furnish space for further introduction to the 
oxheneee fund of “ Art” gratification, which the fertile pencil of the modern school 
supplies. 

‘meme proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,’ four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in =. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice spectmens of London 
— — expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequ 

Wes. ~— just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, Ciry Havt and vicinity. Also a pe bird’s-eye view of “*‘NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURGH.” 
ee of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 

e taste. a 





PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


4 UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The P4NAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearsen. 

The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California, 

Passengers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $50 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 Is. weight for mule carriage. 

Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan...... 0600 e PEED coccccces $100. 
do, do do MPO, cccrcccceccoccecccccocccscMMocccosecveeslaD 
do, do do San Francwsco,...4..+2eeerceeeesey B00. ceeeeee ees LD 

Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are {urnishéd to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No etores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June 2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool,calling at Halifax to lard 
and receive Mails and Passengers. aetiiie 
aptains 


ASIQ...sceseseceeecerersseseeeresC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ...4.......W J.C. Lang 
i -A. Ryrie | Niagara.....c...eceeesesesee J. Stone 
AMECTICA,....ceecceceeceseeeeee eoeeeesN, Shannon | Canada....-......++.. Wm. Harrison 
EUrope,..secccccee soccsccsecccesesess B G. Lott | Cambria. ...cscccccccsseeeseeed. Lelicn 
Caledonia... vougias. 
Chere vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red o 
port side. 
















Captains. From 
BRIMSLWIS....cccccccccccccccceMOMBsdccccccccccocce «6° =©=6— BOSOM Wednesday, May 23. 
Gamage... cococcesccecesee ooeD UGKING. 0.0.0.0 eee «» “™ New York, Wednesday, May 30th. 
Caledonia......... eescceese Leitch......seseceess “* Boston, Wednesday, June 6th. 
Niagara....seseccceceeesee: RYTIC..cceecseeeeeee’s “* New York, Wednesday, June 13th. 
Europa..... acbthcoccccecccccccnse % Basten, Wednesday, June 2th. 
Cambria... +Shannon...s.eeeeees “ New York, Wednesday, June 27th. 


America.....es+006 +-Harrigon .......-+++++ “ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... +++. 8120. 
Bo in second do o ° Ose seeceeee eeccccccces +70, 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
aa Pepeaness sacgeen on board. . hthe P e 

rs Jewspapers must pass throug’ ost OFFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


6 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
erranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 





ips. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. ’ 
New World........ Knight..... -+-.July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 2) 
Weat Point.........-Mulliner.....ccccccedlicccccsellsccccccol] | c0eeDcccccccesMcccecored 
Fidelia..... bnootenne Yeaton..... cccccee MGeccccccelGccoccceclG | Sept 1....Jam 1...-May i 





AUB... ccccccccces BIGTIA@O.. oc ccccces BBecccccceDecvccces ecccekdecedovccedbeccvccceds 
Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec aoe BF } coccedMsovccesccdee 











Ashburton..... Bunting..... cccceccerBeccercee Gocctccce © | cecccBhcocccccces 

Constellation... ....LUce..cercess cocce Maecsocccckleccccscnsdl | soceBbcccccces B.cccvece 26 
Vorkshire....ccccces Bryer. .cccccssecceesIG.ceee +16. + 16} Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 
BAAPORE, 000000000000 COO. ccccccces cccccDbccccccccdbecce coce Abecccceccoddocscccced? 
Columbia ........... Furber........Sept. 1....Jan 1... cove WeccccccceMocccccec LO 






Patrick Henry.....-.Delano....cccscesess Geeveveee 6 
Weaterloo.....ccecees AlleD...ceeeeeereee LbeceeseseLlees 
New York, ...+0+++++Cropper, -erseseeees GseeeeeeelBree 


ee Mea 


Nov.1....Mar 1....Julyi 














Sheridan....... -Cornish... socesceeDveceseeeS fovee LliscvcsecsMecccoee LI 
Montezuma.... .-Lowber.. Feb 1...June ooelB.coocecelS 
Henry Clay.... -- Howland. 6 covcdlee 2) 
Jobn R. Skidd Shipley.... 

Oxford... Goodmanson 

Garrick.... Eldridge... 













Cambridge..........Peabedy....... -July 1 |.... 16... 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of c 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of — will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......+++00+++++-BJ00 
ed Si to New York.......-cee-s000 B25 
Agente for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York DHUE O, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Weat Point, Waterloo, Constellation,and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 


T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, eett oy and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, §HIPLEY & CO., Liverpooi. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

ae line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing Feceek from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 

on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





, 





Ships. Masters. Days of Oqting from New Days of Salling from 

York. London. i 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ 2, 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 1? 
Southampton, new, E. E.. Mor June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 23, “ QB “ 2B 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. * & “ 24, “ 24] Aug.18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8| “ 2, “ 23, “ @ 
Marg. Evans iE. G.. Tinker “um © 24 | Sept.13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. ~ Dec. c April 8 a OE PR 

” J 


Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Oct. 13; Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 'p* 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless lar Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South crest, H- Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ov 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 















New York. Havre 
8ST. DENIS, (let a heen {isin February, 
let May....--.+- ee une. 
oe a ist Septempver .. +» (16th October 
8ST. NICHOLAS, = ~ ruary...+. ee fin _ 
Bt JUNC. weiceeeeeenens ul 
ents ene ; 1st October... soe . C16th Noveuber, 
BALTIMORE, = —* “ _ Apel, 
at July....... th August, 
vey Sa jit November. 16th December, 
iD 16th May, 
pee eae. ; ; 16th September, 
-. €16th January. 


The ships are all of the od a. pee ye by me of xperience in the trade, The 
ri f passag 100 without wines or liquors. 7 
: Good rds vent ee mene will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 

BOYD WINCHES, Ceca 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO $ BARCLAY STREET. 
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